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PERCY GRAINGER 


Grainger Finds Duo-Art Piano an 
Invaluable Aid in His Teaching 


EFORE going abroad for his vacation, Percy Grainger is spending the first half of the summer teaching master classes in piano 
playing at the Chicago Musical College. In this work he is making extensive use of the Duo-Art Reproducing Piano, which he 
finds an invaluable aid. He declares that this wonderful instrument is particularly and uniquely helpful to his classes in musical 

interpretation, and also as a means of developing the sense of rhythm. 


Among the Duo-Art Record-Rolls which Mr. Grainger is using with his classes may be mentioned those of Chopin's “Prelude 
in D-flat,” as played, respectively, by Alfred Cortot, Guiomar Novaes, and Alexander Lambert; those of Liszt's “Hungarian RI napsody, 
No. 12,” as played, respectively, by Josef Hofmann, Percy Grainger, and Alexander Siloti; and the three of the same composer’s “Liebes 
traum, ‘Nocturne No. 3,” giving the recorded interpretations, respectively, of Rudolph Ganz, Percy Grainger, and Arthur Shattuck. 


It is only through the medium of the Duo-Art Piano and its records of the playing of the master pianists that it is possible to make 
any detailed and careful study of the varying styles of different artists in the interpretation of the same music. Mr. Grainger says: 


“In my classes at the Chicago Musical College I am meeting with most gratifying results in demonstrating the possibilities of the 
Duo-Art Piano as an instrument for the study of the interpretations of the virtuosos who have recorded their playing for it. I feel 
that it is more important and more profitable for the student to be able to go over repeatedly and at leisure the Duo-Art Rolls, for 
instance, of the D-flat Major Prelude of Chopin, as played by Cortot, and by Novaes, and by Lambert, than to hear any one of these 
great artists singly at a concert. For the Duo-Art gives us the opportunity of repeating as often as we like any passages in the music 
that may be of particular interest to a given student—a procedure impossible, of course, at a public concert. 


“I am finding also in the Duo-Art Piano an unexcelled means of developing the sense of rhythm, by having the student play on 
a second piano while the Duo-Art is playing a given piece. This is an excellent method of solidifying the student's rhythm in pieces 
of a strictly rhythmic character; and also of showing the student the possibilities of Rubato in pieces in which rhythmic freedom pre 
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Frederick T. Steinway, Head of the House of Steinway, Dies Suddenly in 
Maine—A Great Figure Universally Loved and Honored—Theodore 
E. Steinway Succeeds Frederick T. Steinway as President 





MREDERICK T. STEINWAY, the fourth 

head of the House of Steinway, died sud- 

denly at Northeast Harbor, Me., July 17, 

1927. He was in his sixty-seventh year, 

and had been president of Steinway & 

i Sons since 1919, succeeding Charles H. 

Steinway as president, who had held this 

honored and important position from December 3, 1896, 
to October 30, 1919. 

Frederick Steinway was a true representative of the 
Steinway family, one who was honored not only by the 
Steinways, but also the world over as a man who believed 
and acted on the policies that had built to the Steinway 
fame, and lived as had all those who had held the hon- 
ored position. He had been selected by those who had 
become of the Steinway organization or were interested 
in the maintaining and upholding the family traditions. 

To be a Steinway means much. To say there are fifty- 
two of the Steinway blood who own and control the old 
institution, all carrying out and loving what has been 
done in the past and now is being held, tells what it means 
to be the head, the representative of a family whose blood 
is as royal as that of any ruling family in Europe. 


Built on Loyalty 


Herein is formed the true loyalty, built up on all that 
is accepted as the highest mark of success, not only in the 
commercial world but in the world of art, for the Stein- 
way piano is the leader in the art of piano making. To 
be the President of Steinway & Sons is to hold the most 
honored position, not only in the industrial world but in 
all that music means to our civilization. 

Next to the Steinway was the love for music shown by 
Mr. Steinway. He was devoted to all that was good in 
music. It can be said that no one in New York attended 
more consistently the musical events of this country and 
Europe, who showed his appreciation of his position by 
giving presence to all good musical events. His was prob- 
ably the most familiar face at the music functions in 
New York music season after music season. He gave 


his presence as much to satisfy his love for music as he 
did in the belief that he represented his house, this mean- 
ing to him a part of the duty he owed his position as the 
head of an organization that probably, and many be- 
lieve all, that had done more for music of the highest 
order in this country. This support of music was not 
confined to this country but extended to all foreign coun- 
tries. 
Steinway Traditions 


Mr. Steinway but followed the work of those who had 
preceded him, and in so doing he but carried out the 
Steinway policies, aided and supported by the whole 
Steinway blood. It is this loyalty that has carried the 
Steinway name into all parts of the world, and is today 
regarded as the most valuable name known in the art 
and commercial worlds. To say this is the highest honor 
that can be extended, is not confined to the few, but is 
conceded by the greatest minds in the musical and com- 
mercial worlds. 

What was given to Frederick T. Steinway during his 
life in the Steinway organization was the fundamental 
ideal that enabled him to carry on the work of those 
before him, and with him after he accepted the responsi- 
bilities of the position he held with such loyalty and pride, 
for to do as they always had done, to add to this in his 
own honest and upright way, was his constant thought 
and effort. He was loved and honored by his associates 
in the Steinway organization, and the same fealty was 
shown by all who came in contact with him, whether in 
music, social, or commercial engagements. Always he 
carried himself in a modest and unassuming manner. He 
felt the honor of being the head of his house, of the Stein- 
way blood, of the Steinway piano. His wholesome and 
genuine love for the best in life, aided by a genial and 
hearty feeling for his fellow men made for him thousands 
of friends. 

All this was reflected in the atttiude of the Steinway 
dealers throughout the world, and in that way was his 
personality reflected and carried to the people of all 
nationalities and classes. To have lived such a life, to 
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have upheld the honor of his Steinway heritage, and to 
do that successfully, made his life a success in the truest 
sense of that word. 


From Those Who Knew Him 


The eulogies printed in the daily papers and other 
publications proved all this. Yet it may be said that the 
publications that probably were more intimate with the 
many true qualities of Frederick T. Steinway, and to 
which the word success in his work can be added that of 
the word loyalty, were reflected in the papers published 
in the interests of the piano world. As an indication of 
what this means, let there be taken from the editorial 
comments of the American publications of this kind what 
best illustrates the honor that is felt in what Frederick T. 
Steinway’s life presents to those who probably knew him 
best: 


From the Musical Courier (Thursday edition) : 


The announcement of the sudden death of Frederick T. Stein- 
way in his sixty-seventh year comes as a distinct shock to the 
musicians and those interested in every phase of musical activity 
throughout the world. 

President of the great house of Steinway since 1919, the de- 
ceased was a commanding figure in the piano industry, and a 
personality beloved by the almost countless number of musicians 
and musical organizations which had for many years received 
the benefit of his generosity and active personal interest. 

He was the personal friend of nearly every eminent artist 
and conductor of his time, and his beautiful home at 420 Park 
Avenue was a rendezvous for musicians and composers. Many 
a name prominent in the musical world might have remained 
unknown had it not been for the timely and substantial aid of 
Mr. Steinway. 

Under his able guidance the lofty traditions and the unpar- 
alled success of the great piano manufacturing concern were 
maintained in a manner that befitted the illustrious name of 
Steinway. 

The loss of Frederick T. Steinway will long be felt, not only 
by those that knew and loved him, but also by music and musi- 
cians for years to come. 


From the Piano Trade Magazine, Chicago: 

There was something knightly about Mr. Steinway, some- 
thing which captured the hearts of all who came in contact with 
him even for a brief moment. If the piano industry had de- 
cided to mold a man to stand before the world as its ideal it 
would have taken Frederick T. Steinway without change as the 
pattern. Certainly there never was a man in this industry who 
was more universally admired by his acquaintances and more 
beloved by his close friends. 


From The Music Trade Review, New York: 

Democratic and genial of character, Mr. Steinway was beloved 
by all those who had the privilege of coming in contact with him, 
either in a business or social way, and was always ready to ex- 
tend sympathy and advice whenever needed. He had the gift 
of successfully mixing humanity with business. His passing 
takes from the trade one of its great figures, not appreciated to 
the fullest extent perhaps because his innate modesty prevented 
him from capitalizing his position as many under the circum- 
stances would have done. His contributions to the art and in- 
dustry of music will linger long in the memories of those privi- 
leged to know of him and his works. 


From The Music Trade Indicator, Chicago: 

Imbued with a sincerity of purpose and of an intense nature, 
Frederick T. Steinway exerted the very influence required for an 
institution like the Steinway factories, where the enthusiasm 
of the employes and the love for their work are such important 
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factors. Just and fair in all his dealings, he was beloved among 
all the employes because of his kind disposition and amiability. 
He was a great student and a very good amateur musician, lean- 
ing especially towards the classics in music. 


From the Music Trades, New York: 


Innate modesty and simplicity were pronounced character- 
istics of Mr. Steinway. An intimate acquaintance, long asso- 
ciated with him in business, says that Mr. Steinway actually 
shrank from any activity that would bring him into undue 
prominence. When decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor he attributed the conferring of this distinguished honor 
not to any personal characteristic, but to the position he held as 
head of the House of Steinway. 


From the Presto-Times, Chicago: 


Mr. Steinway had that charm of manner that made every new 
dealer feel he belonged from the start in the coveted circle and 
which gave a personal attribute to the loyalty of the lifetime 
ones. His interest in their ambitious efforts, keen understand- 
ing of their individual problems and timely sympathy in their 
family afflictions were further bonds between them and the 
famous house. 


The Steinway Family Tree 


On Monday, July 25, 1927, Steinway & Sons selected 
Theodore E. Steinway to succeed Frederick T. Steinway. 
Theodore E. Steinway is the fifth Steinway to hold this 
important position. He is the son of William Steinway, 
who was the head of Steinway & Sons until November 30, 
1896. Charles H. Steinway, as said, was president from 
December 3, 1896, to October 30, 1919. The Steinway 
bloed will live for all time and along the same lines as 
has been reflected for over three-quarters of a century by 
Henry Engelhard Steinway, the founder of Steinway & 
Sons, who had four sons, there being C. F. Theodore 
Steinway, who was born November 6, 1825, and died 
March 26, 1889, leaving no issue; Charles Steinway, born 
January 1, 1829, who died March 31, 1865; William Stein- 
way, born March 5, 1836, who died November 30, 1896; 
Albert Steinway, born June 10, 1840, who died May 14, 
1877. There was one daughter, Doretta Steinway, born 
March 14, 1828, who died March 26, 1900. Doretta Stein- 
way married Jacob Ziegler, and had one son, Henry 
Ziegler, born October 30, 1857, and two daughters, Louisa 
A. and Julia Ziegler. Louisa A. Ziegler married Henry 
Cassebeer, and had one son, Theodore Cassebeer, born 
September 9, 1879. Julia Ziegler married Constantin 
Schmidt, and had one son, Paul H. Schmidt, born October 
11, 1878. 

There was born to Charles Steinway, Charles H. Stein- 
way, as stated, and Charles F. M. Steinway, born March 2, 
1892, and Frederick T. Steinway, as noted. 

To Albert Steinway was born Henrietta J. Steinway, 
who married Adolf Vietor, who had born to them March 
12, 1891, Frederick A. Vietor. It may be interesting to 
know that Charles H. Steinway’s son, Charles H. Stein- 
way, now is in the Steinway organization. 

Theodore E. Steinway, the new president, has four 
sons, Theodore D. Steinway, aged 13; Henry Ziegler Stein- 
way, aged 12; John Howland Steinway, aged 10; Freder- 
ick Steinway, aged 5, and a daughter, Elizabeth Steinway, 
who was born on June 15, 1925, the day the House of 
Steinway opened the Steinway Building in Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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EXTRA announces that 


HE 


W. R. Richardson is now a member of its staff. 


MusicaAL CouRIER 


He has assumed the position of Advertising Mana- 
Mr. 


the MusicaL Courter Extra from the active field of 


ger of this publication. Richardson comes to 
piano selling where he has created an enviable repu- 
tation. His qualifications are numerous. His spe- 
cialty is advertising ; he is intimately acquainted with 
modern tendencies in piano manufacturing; and he 
is an expert in the real problems of piano merchan- 
dising. Mr. Richardson will devote his entire time 
to the promotion of closer contact and affiliation be- 
tween piano manufacturers and their dealer repre- 
sentatives, a task for which he is directly fitted 
through his former connection with the United Piano 
Corporation, with which concern he spent five and 
a half years as director of publicity. Previous to 
entering the piano business, Mr. Richardson spent 
three and a half years with Street & Finney, well 
known national advertising agency, and three years 
with Harper Bros. as director of publicity on out- 
going merchandise. The MusicaL Courter EXTRA 
also welcomes Mr. Richardson to its fold for his own 
sake, and acknowledges its good fortune in enlisting 
a man whose outstanding personality, ability, and 
character have made him well liked and respected 
throughout the piano industry and trade. 
—OOooo 
HERE 


world practices that do not always give re- 


frequently creeps into the business 
lief. 
ness men who have ambitions to answer through a 
In the 
In the 


second place, a conference, nine times out of ten, 


For instance, it is the practice of many busi- 
“secretary,” that they are “in conference.” 
first place, a stenographer is not a secretary. 


does not prevent any business man from answering 
the ‘phone unless he really is engaged in a business 


matter that prevents. When it is impossible, then 
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“ 


let it be so said, but the secretary “fake” and the 
conference “blooey” is so persistent that one begins 
to think those called up, and the answer by the “sec- 
retary” as to there being a conference is accepted as 
a lie, or words to that effect. Let the stenographer 
tell the truth and drop the conference “fake” and 
reply either by saying when the “conference” will 
be over, or that the one called does not want to be 
disturbed. If some business men who have a stenog- 
rapher and calls that laborer or laboress a secretary 
have as many and as long conferences as they seem 
to have, they have no time to do any work. 
much time is lost in really and truly conferences as 
it iss Why work such a fake? One can not be 
made any more angry by telling the truth than by 
having a make-believe secretary tell a lie about a 


Too 


conference, 
—.o000— 
: gies president of the Merchants’ Association, C. 
J. Roberts, of the famous old Stieff house, of 
3altimore, is on vacation, or was, and it is expected 
that he will return with that vim and pep which 
always has engaged him in a mass of work that 


seemingly makes him happy and contented with 
the being a real piano man. There is one thing 
certain. Mr. Roberts always will be a piano dealer, 
until the new era that is presented in the article in 
this issue of the Musicat Courier Extra entitled 
“The New Era of Piano Merchandising—How to 
Estimate Potential Sales.” When that time comes, 
then can the word merchant be applied to our pres- 
ent piano dealers. 
—oooo0o— 
HE New York newspapers recently carried the 
story that H. B. Tremaine, president of the 
Aeolian Company, has been honored by being dec- 
orated by the cross of an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, the highest mark of distinction within the 
power of France to bestow upon an individual. The 
award followed that of the Chevalier of the Legion, 
bestowed on Mr. Tremaine in recognition of his serv- 
ices toward the advancement of music. This was 
the sixth decoration received by Mr. Tremaine in 
addition to the nine royal appointments received by 
the Aeolian Company under his presidency. The 
decorations include Chevalier of the Order of Leo- 
pold, and Cavalier of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. 
2 a ses 
ITTING around worrying because pianos do not 
sell themselves will never bring in piano paper 
that can be used to enlarge the holdings off the dis- 
count companies. No one can solve the problem as 
to his own lack of piano sales by.“‘thinking it over” 
in his own office. The only way to find out why any 
particular house is not doing business is to stop at 
the one big thing, and that “Why do some houses 
get sales?” Then go out and do what E. B. Bartell, 
of the big Kimball Company, suggests, ‘““Ask the peo- 
ple to buy.” If they don’t buy, then the one doing 
the asking can ask himself the question, ““Why can’t 
I sell “em?” If others are selling, and there are a 
lot who are, then the one not selling does not ask and 
then sell, or the “other fellow’ knows how, and that 
“how” is not a secret, for any one, even a detective, 
can find out if only the “asking” effort be made. 
HY talk price when people want to buy tone? 
Talk tone and then talk price after the aver- 
age prospect learns about piano tone. Salesmen in 
high grade homes talk tone, show tone, prove tone, 
and then talk price. John G. W. Kuehl, who leads 
in retail piano sales, talks tone. “But,” says the 
argumentative salesman, “Mr. Kuehl talks Stein- 
way.” Yes, but tone spells Steinway, and then some. 
Steinway pianos do not sell themselves—it is the 
Steinway tone that does the work. This same applies 
to all other high grade pianos. It applies to all other 
grades, if only they are sold right. Let all salesmen 
talk tone, compare tone, and sell pianos upon their 
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tonal qualities. This means honest selling. “But,” 
again asks the argumentative salesman, “suppose the 
cheap piano has no tone?” The way to get the mak- 
ers of pianos to have respect for tone’is for salesmen 
to tell the truth about the toneless pianos, and sell 
pianos that will allow the salesman to talk tone, and 
talk it honestly. If the toneless pianos are not sold, 
the manufacturers will not make them. 


—_oooo°o— 


HERE is a strong possibility that this time next 

year will see at least one more regional organi- 
zation as a member of the National Association of 
Music Merchants. This will bring one of the oldest 
music trades bodies in the United States, the New 
England Music Trades Association, into the fold. 
This news coming so soon after the conventions is 
a clear indication of the activities of the new national 
president, C. J. Roberts. 

—oococoo— 


HE Q RS Music Company has certainly found 
an effective way of clearing the shelves of its 
T. M. Pletcher must appear 
to some of these “Father 
Christmas.” It would be interesting to know what 
becomes of these ‘‘unsalable” rolls after they are re- 
turned to the Q R S Music Company. Perhaps there 
will be found a number of cases of “premature 
burial” because individual dealers lacked energy or 
means of featuring certain numbers properly. It is 
not always the fault of the melody or cutting that a 
roll does not “take” in a certain locality. 


—oo000— 


dealers of “dead” rolls. 


dealers as a_ veritable 


NEWSPAPER story says that in Germany 

there are two editors who are so much alike 
that they meet with all the embarrassment of “dou- 
bles.” There are many, amusing stories told of the 
two editors who are in distinctly different fields of 
work. It would be as amusing if there should be 
“doubles” in piano trade journalism in this country. 
One can hardly distinguish a difference by reading 
some of the various piano trade papers, for they are 
practically alike, this due to the free editing of them 
by the same “press agents.” While the papers pre- 
sent the same “dress” as to the publications, the so- 
called editors certainly do not present the same sar- 
torial displays, unless it be at one of the banquet con- 
vocations that are held yearly. Even then one is not 
easily embarrassed by being mistaken as to the edi- 
tors, for the only thing that does embarrass comes 
to the editors when one is accu$ed of being respon- 
sible for another’s paper. 


—2o000— 


M** letters are received by the editor of the 


MusicaL Courier Extra asking for infor- 


mation regarding old pianos. Some of these letters, 
but very few, can be answered, for generally there 
is no historical data that enables the giving of re- 
liable answers, and memory does not always provide 
the information. There are many old pianos that 
are heirlooms, and the fact that they still exist shows 
the many years that pianos live. Pianos of today 
will be heard of a century hence, just as there are 
Chickerings now a hundred years old. The first 
pianos brought to this country can be found, but 
they are of that day and not of today. These old 
first pianos were of English, French, and German 
makes. The first pipe organ used in this country was 
made in Belgium, and not so many years ago was 
traded in by the Kimball Company for an organ of 
today. Old pianos of the past are of no use music- 
ally. Their only value is based on sentiment. Some 
of them have beautiful and artistic cases, and can 
be made irtto desks, tables or whatever the fancy may 
dictate. .Edmund Gram, the Milwaukee Steinway 
dealer, has probably the most artistic desk made from 
an old square piano to be found. It is truly a work 
of art, and its design as a desk was directed by Mr. 
Gram himself. 
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Advertising Aids in Piano Selling 


Name Value Created by Advertising Piano Names—The 
Salesmen Do the Talking 


SECOND ARTICLE 


Income 
$1,000,000 and over 

100,000 to 1,000,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
10,000 to 50,000 
6,000 to 10,000 

4,000 to 

3,000 to 

2,000 to 

1,000 to 
Less than 


The above table appeared in an article in a recent 
edition of the Atlantic Monthly which had to do 
with the educational opportunities presented in this 
country and the cost thereof. The following para- 
graph under the table said: 


With all the display of wealth in our midst, with all our 
lavish expenditures, it is significant that the incomes of 
$10,000 and over number a little more than a quarter of a 
million (254,634), representing only about two-thirds of 
one per cent of the total. Even if all incomes of $6,000 or 
over are included, they number only about 600,000 and rep- 
resent only 124 per cent. You can’t deduct $1,500 from 
$6,000 without creating some disturbance in the family 
budget. 


_ It must be borne in mind that the general over- 
head of the average home as against the income must 
be considered by the piano man in his estimating the 
possible number of pianos to be sold. In comment- 
ing upon the incomes, etc., of the homes of this 
country, the Atlantic Monthly article was applying 
this as to the cost of education. With this table there 


Per cent Cumulative 
percentage 
.00041 00041 
0193 0197 
037 .057 
62 68 
94 1.62 
1.77 3.39 
2.53 5.92 
8.16 14.08 
47.18 61.26 
38.74 100.00 


665,195 
952,693 
3,065,024 
17,720,187 
14,558,224 


37,569, 160 


appear other comments which give some indication 
of how the income is affected as against the over- 
head. It is just as proper to discuss the costs of liv- 
ing in referring to overhead as it is to refer to the 
cost of production of an industrial. 

It will be recalled that in a former article that 
the Literary Digest estimated the number of homes 
without pianos to be 50 per cent. 
consideration, the piano man can go over this table 
of the Atlantic Monthly and arrive at some under- 
standing as to what the 50 per cent. pianoless homes 
means. 

In the present time, this month of August, 1927, 
it can be said that the production of high grade 


Taking this into 


pianos is far in excess of the medium and commer- 
cial grades compared with former years. The table 
presented herewith enables a summing up of the 
possibilities, probable to be sure, of the medium and 
commercial grade of pianos that can be sold to the 


millions of homes of small incomes, as against the 


Artistry 
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This means, 
in effect, that there will probably soon arrive a satur- 
ation as to the supplying of thousands as against the 
supplying of the millions. 

There is another probability that must be con- 
sidered and has been referred to before, that the 
automobile does not effect tHe sale of pianos in it- 
self, that is, as pianos are sold. The piano does not 
carry with it the upkeep that the automobile does. 
The amount of money spent in gasoline alone for 
an automobile would meet the monthly payments on 


thousands of homes of large incomes. 


a piano of the commercial grade. The piano has 
no upkeep other than that of tuning, and while every 
piano should receive at least four tunings per year, 
if they average two tunings per year it would be 
good, and in the majority of cases satisfactory. 

It would be interesting to know the percentage 
of overhead as to the pianos in the cost of music 
lessons, or even as to the percentage of pianos that 
represent the paying for the music lessons of one 
or more in a family. 

Again it has been claimed that pianos are made 
to last too long. That all depends upon the grade 
of the piano and, above all, the care that is bestowed 
upon the instrument in the home. One piano will 
last a lifetime and be passed down through several 
generations and yet meet the demands of the home. 
Another piano can be battered out of shape and 
be made toneless in a home where the furniture of 
the house will indicate carelessness and disrespect 
for good housekeeping. 

The piano man in talking upon the subject of ad- 
vertising must always bear in mind that there is a 
very small percentage of replacement, and this on 
account of the long life of the average piano. The 
automobile presents a turnover as to replacement of 
something like three years, therefore there always 
is considered the replacement percentage in the pro- 
duction of automobiles. 


The piano presents an entirely different propo- 


sition. It is not well to look upon the automobile 


There is a great difference between the mechanic and the artist—the mechanic constructs 
by mere routine and rule—the work of the artist is always creative. 


In making any product, much depends on the environment. 


If, for example, speed in production is the policy 


of a firm, those who cannot keep pace, drop out—because they just do not fit in. 


If those at the head of a firm sanction or encourage short cuts, inaccuracy and carelessness, you will find that 
the feeling will permeate the entire organization and real craftsmen find themselves out of the picture. 


If the Makers have lofty ideals influenced by tradition to place the perfection of their product before the im- 
portance of profit you are sure to find a group of men who have proven themselves to be real craftsmen who are 
actuated by the highest ideals of their craft, contributing most importantly to the environment of which they 
are a part. 


It is interesting to go through the work rooms of our Plant to talk to our men, to get their perspective, to see 
them painstakingly fashioning from the finest materials obtainable artistic Stieff Piano-fortes. 


Unhastened in their art, with perfection their goal, it is little wonder that Stieff Pianos should occupy their 
position of national preéminence. 


If you are interested in a fine leader we have an interesting proposition to dealers in some open territory and 
we would welcome a request for information. 


No obligation is incurred 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


Stieff Hall 315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore 
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as a competitor of the piano. It is not competitive, 
for it stands in its own way as a necessity that can 
not be thrust aside, for always there comes that 
one obstacle with the millions of people who own 
automobiles and do not own pianos in the overhead 
the automobile creates in the providing the gasoline, 
the upkeep, etc., that*goes with the ownership of 
such a machine, and which naturally absorbs that part 
of the income of the home and which the figures 
taken from the Atlantic Monthly show to be equal 
to that or more than the payments and the carrying 
charges ofa piano. 

The talking machine or the radio does not absorb 
The 
compare with that of the piano, and the cost of 


as does the automobile. first cost does not 


records for the phonograph can be regulated, while 
the upkeep of the radio is a necessity that can not 
13] 


be regulated like- the buying of records for main- 


the phonograph 


taining 


The Results of Advertising 


\ll this plays in a way upon an increase or de- 


y Nor must it be 


1 
i 


crease of piano sellin forgotten 


that ing invested in stocks and 


of this income being invested on the 


the billions are 


bonds, much 


arguments of salesmen as “savings.” It also presents 


why the percentage of high grade pianos ts really in- 
and the percentage of the medium or com- 


\ll this lays the founda- 


creasing, 
mercial grades decreasing. 


tion for the comments of why the piano does not 


maintain its position of several years ago, and also 
affords many arguments as to the question of adver- 
tising. The automobile, the talking machine and the 
radio are advertising in a way that keeps alive the 
them. The advertising as to the piano 


demand for 

has been carried practically by the high grade manu 
facturers 

be desirable to give the figures that 

amount of money spent by certain 

grade houses in so-called national adver- 

it would be interesting to show the amount 

mey spent by the medium and commercial piano 

The 


igh grade manufacturer are made 


the appeal to the millions. 


re that we find in this the real 


maintaining and probable increasing 


grade pianos to be based upon 


an appeal made to the thousands pro- 
» returns because the appeals are made to 


re able not to only own and maintain 


are also able to own 


the millions where the 


mimercial grades should be sold, and 


in the past made up the greater per- 


production, we must take into consider- 
income and overhead. 


35,000,000 Prospects! 
| \tlantic Monthly table 


observed in the 
re something like 35,000,000 families 


$2,000 to $3,000 per year. Here 


upkeep of the auto- 


uestio1 
the commer- 


interfere with 


does not 


one looks over the ad- 


that manufacturers 


pianos do not reach 


The question then 


ospects 
what method would appeal or 
ano dominant. The piano can not 


the upkeep expenses of an 


the 


be expected rcome 
automobil the automobile being sold on 


is presented the double cost 


ipkeep of the machine and in 


with its attendant carrying 
the best mediums of advertising 

quires acid treatment in the arriving 

| word 


We 


nulative results, for cumulative is the 


gives the true meaning of advertising 
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have been pleased to term the rural districts of this 
country as wasted territory as far as advertising 
the piano is concerned. 

The main idea of the average advertising man 
seems to be that of circulation. There does not 
seem to be that analysing of circulation that will 
give reasonable understanding as to the policy or 
basis of the publication of a journalistic character, 
whether that be weekly, daily or monthly. A trade 
paper can be left out of consideration, for the trade 
paper of character is prepared for the purpose of 
the manufacturer presenting claims to the dealer 
who sells his products. We are interested at this 
moment at arriving at what is the best method of 
reaching the millions of people and not at arriving 


at. the thousands. 


How to Reach the Millions 
In the past we have loudly talked about the pro- 
duction of pianos in this country of 500,000 per 
the belief of the MusicaAL CouriEr 
ExTRA that under present conditions, if pianos are 
sold as they should be sold, an annual production of 
250,000 pianos would represent a safe volume of 


vear. It is 


business with the competition the piano has in ab- 
sorbing the incomes of the millions. How best -to 
reach these millions and build or create a demand 
for pianos is the great problem as to piano produc- 
tion today. 
generally been left to the 
have 
the 
the 


Piano advertising has 


mercies of the dealers, and there seems to 


motion as between 
that of 


been a great deal of lost 


advertising of the manufacturers and 
dealers. The advertising in the trade papers by 
the piano manufacturers is one connecting link as 
between the manufacturers and the dealers, but how 
about the connecting link between the advertising 
of the dealers and the homes? 

The local newspaper as a matter of course should 
present a close intimacy, and it should but reflect 
the appeal to the home direct. The advertising of 
the manufacturer is something that creates name 
The advertising of the dealer is a direct 
The dealer must create 


value. 
appeal to his customers. 
his own name value to combine with the name values 
of the pianos. The dealer necessarily must create 
his own appeals to the homes. The manufacturer 
lays the foundation for these appeals in creating 
name value for his piano name. 

Here comes then the demarcation line as between 
the thousands and the millions. It is proven that 
the thousands are well taken care of, while the mil- 
lions are lost sight of when the advertising comes to 
the surface in the general running of a piano busi- 
that of the manufacturer or the 


ness, whether 


dealer. 


The Function of Country Newspapers 

What is termed the country newspaper is looked 
upon with suspicion by many. This suspicion being 
a lack of circulation and a belief that the country 
people can do him no good. There are many great, 
successful industrials today being carried on through 
the advertising that has been done and is being done 
in the so-called country newspapers, and this prob- 
ably because many of the leaders of the great in- 
dustrials subconsciously carry with them the values 
of their old home town papers that presented all the 
news in the county or counties in which those papers 
circulated. 

The present writer lives near a county town of 
something like 2,500 inhabitants. He confesses that 
the advertising in this little town local paper attracts 
his attention every week when the paper is delivered. 
There is found in this weekly paper advertising of 
the automobile, the telephone and other great insti- 
tutions, and this advertising is carefully prepared 
to meet the territory. The impression that is made 
through this one unit of the country press applies 
influence to probably 10,000 people throughout the 
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county, but the circulation of that country paper 


may be only 800 or 1,000. 


A Direct Appeal 

There is in this advertising a direct appeal to a 
part of the millions that we are not considering. 
The cost of this kind of advertising which appeals 
more directly than through the so-called national 
publication is small in comparison. The Musicar 
CourRIER Extra has been given some figures by the 
American Press Association that are interesting. 
Information of reliability has been obtained before 
from the American Press Association and published 
in this paper in arguments begging the piano manu- 
facturers to take up the protection of their piano 
names created through national advertising by the 
utilizing of the country papers so-called, to create 
that connecting link that is not believed by the pres- 
ent writer to be created by the dealers through their 
advertising. 

Often there are propositions made by a manu- 
facturer to combine with one of his representatives 
to do advertising in the dealer’s territory, and then 
there usually comes the proposition “50-50.” 

There may have been good results obtained 
through this combination effort, but it is believed 
that if every manufacturer would take up the creat- 
ing of his name value in the territories of his dealer 
and pay the bills himself, he would then own the 
name value thus created. The average piano manu- 
facturer does not believe he can do national adver- 
tising himself that will create returns. He seems to 
feel that he has got to cover the entire country 
whether he has representatives in all the territories 
or not. 

Let him study the territory that is covered by one 
Let him get the population in each terri- 
tory. If a dealer is not selling a certain percentage 
of the manufacturer’s pianos, let him take advan- 


dealer. 


tage of the daily or weekly papers in that dealer’s 
territory and supply this deficiency of contact be- 
tween the manufacturer and the home by advertising 
prepared for this purpose, and doing this without 


cost to the dealer. 


Parallel in Phonograph 

Let it be interjected here that in what is being 
said we do but go back to the days when the Victor 
Talking Machine Company did its own independent 
advertising throughout the country. Whatever name 
value was created by the Victor belonged to the 
Victor. Millions were the 
Victor Company, by the Columbia, by the Bruns- 
wick and others, and this created a demand that 
brought the people to the phonograph and the talk- 
ing machine as long as this policy was pursued. Let 
it be observed that there is today a letting down on 
this advertising of the phonograph and talking ma- 
chine, and dealers are now carrying the machines 
to the people. 

Can not the piano manufacturers see the necessity 
of taking each territory that is covered by a fran- 
chise to a dealer and treating it individually and 
arriving at a ways and means of compelling the 
dealer through the manufacturer’s own advertising 
to sell more of his pianos, and to arrive ata selling 
percentage based on population and income and 
the general standing of that territory in a financial 


spent, of course, by 


way? 
Here is an argument presented in favor of the 
country newspaper that seemingly is incontrovertible. 


Word-of-mouth advertising has won as much 
good will for advertisers as any other means of 
expression. Word-of-mouth advertising travels 
fast in the small towns and on the farms. There 
people are on common ground. Confidences are 
exchanged. Affairs are discussed with frank- 
ness. Word-of-mouth advertising gets a real 
start in the country newspaper, and the country 
newspaper keeps it circulating. The country 
newspaper mirrors the life of its community. 
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It is closer to its people than any other medium. 
It is read thoroughly by more than fifty million 
buyers who have a commofi interest, who are 
communicative, and whose buying hopes and 
habits are known to each other. 


This carries with it contentions that have been 
presented from time to time in this paper. It shows 
the manufacturer who believes that it is impossible 
for him to do national advertising, that he can do 
national advertising if he will but take up one terri- 
tory at a time, lead the dealer to a respect for his 
name and a knowledge of the people in the homes 
as to the name, and create a demand that today is 
allowed to represent wasted territory. 

[The next article in this series will give some interesting 
data as to the number of farm homes that have pianos, 
showing a greater percentage than 50 per cent. There will 
be shown costs of reaching the farm homes through the 
country papers that will show how little in comparison this 
form of publicity costs.} 

OOOovoo— 
LLL the combinations in selling forces, such as 
will not sell pianos. That 
Meet the prospective buyer, 


associations, etc., 
takes individual effort. 
or the one who “ought to have a piano” face to face. 
Any stranger is apt to be a prospect. If not one, 
there is that element of chance that he can be made 
one. Think about making and getting prospects— 
then the sales will materialize. 


—o°0°0°0o— 


F 50 per cent. of the homes of this country are 
without pianos, the piano salesman has a higher 
percentage of opportunities for prospects than most 
salesmen in other lines. The piano salesman does not 
seemingly want to accept the 50 per cent. as true. 
He can learn what the percentage is in his own home 
territory if he will but make his own survey, or join 
with his colleagues in the making of a survey, if his 
house will not do it. It is worth while and far better 
than wasting time in grumbling and hunting excuses 
that do not excuse. As E. B. Bartell, of the W. W. 
Kimball Company, quietly remarked recently, there 
are thousands of people waiting to be asked to buy 
pianos. Why not go out and form a personal contact 
by the asking? 
—ooooo— 
HERE seems to be a new field opened for the 
phonograph if a new process invented by Cap- 
tain Round, of the Marconi Company, will do all 
that is said it will do in the recording full length 
books that will give to the blind with ease the read- 
ing of what has heretofore been impossible on ac- 
count of the comparatively few words that can now 
be transferred on records. It is said that Captain 
Round has succeeded in producing records of read- 
ings that will run forty minutes and reproduce 5,000 
words on each side. If this be possible there will 
be given the blind what has heretofore been impos- 
sible, for the raised characters used by the blind in 
books is cumbersome, and requires much time for 
even the expert to cover anything like 5,000 words. 
At the same time the new records invented by Cap- 
tain Round will prove valuable to those who can see, 
and do not read books, and prefer a reader. This 
will prove also a relief to those who are ill and have 
not the ability to employ some one to read to them. 
There are great possibilities in this invention. 


Ampico Praised by English Peer 

The Ampico Corporation, Ltd., London, England, is in 
receipt of a letter from the Duke and Duchess of York 
complimenting the company on the excellence of the Am- 
pico which was used aboard the Renown on a world’s cruise. 
The instrument was in constant use throughout the long 
trip and was always in satisfactory condition. This is not 
the first time that the Ampico has been heard on the Re- 
nown. When the Prince of Wales made his first visit to 
America it was on this same ship, and the Ampico was 
placed on board while the ship was at anchor in New York 
harbor. It was subsequently removed at the end of the tour 
to be placed with others of the Prince’s personal collection. 
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Detroit's Second Annual 
Carnival Bigger Than First 


According to preliminary reports the Second Annual 
Detroit Music Carnival, which is to be held concurrently 
with the third annual convention of the Michigan Music 
Merchants’ Association, August 15, 16, 17 and 18, will be 
on a larger scale this year than last. About $15,000 has been 
guaranteed to cover the expenses incidental to this cele- 
bration. 

The carnival proper will be held on the four blocks of 
Washington Boulevard on the evenings of August 16 and 
17. A bandstand and stage is to be erected on each block, 
connected by a boardwalk. A musival program lasting 
from 7.30 to 10.30 on each of the above nights will be given, 
while four bands will supply dance music after that period. 
The from the 
champions will also be made at that time. 

On Monday evening, August 15, the grand finals of the 
piano playing contest will be held in the Belle Isle Symphony 
Bowl. This event will be under the auspices of the munici- 
pality, and will be broadcast. The full musical program has 
not as yet been arranged, but is being taken care of by a 
Clark of Grin- 
Store, and 


selection of a Prince and Princess school 


committee whose personnel includes S. E. 
nell Bros., E. Andrews of the Hudson Music 
Clayton H. Hoffman of Grand Rapids. Following the fes- 
tival there will be the Third Annual Conclave of Michigan 
Chapter, No. 2, of the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Cheese Hounds at the Oriole Terrace. 

Among the organizations sponsoring the carnival are the 
Board of Commerce, Adcraft Club, Retail Merchants’ Asso 
ciation, Washington Boulevard Association, Book Estate, 
Detroit Convention and Tourists’ Bureau, Hotel 
tion of Detroit, Detroit Radio Dealers’ Association, Detroit 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Detroit Ladies’ Piano Club, Federation of Music 
Clubs, Kunsky Theaters, Detroit Federation of Musicians, 
Kiwanis, Progressive, Lions, Rotary, Mercator, Exchange, 


Associa- 


Cooperatiye and Optimist clubs. 


OR S Makes Exchange Offer 
~ for Unsalable Music Rolls 


The Q R S Music Company has come forward with an 
exceptionally generous roll exchange proposal to its dealers. 
The plansoffers full credit for all unsalable rolls, regardless 
of age, and covering U. S. and Imperial as well as Q RS 
rolls. Full credit is to be given for these returned rolls, and 
the credit so received to be used at the rate of 20 per cent 
per month.. The credit may be used as a deduction only on 
new purchases of Q RS rolls, and not on the other makes 
controlled by the company. For example, a dealer sending 
in unsalable rolls with a wholesale valuation of $100, is 
privileged to deduct $20 a month from his bills for new 
shipments of Q.R S rolls. One stipulation is made by the 
Q RS Music Company, being to the effect that all rolls re- 
turned under this arrangement must be shipped with all 
carry charges prepaid. It is the conviction of the com- 
pany that through the dealer securing an active stock will 
have a favorable influence on the demand for player pianos. 





C. Kurtzmann & le: Mideias 
Capital Issue to $1,000,000 


C. Kurtzmann & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have been author- 
ized to change the capital stock value of the company from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000. The increase of $400,000 represents 
a new issue of 4,000 shares of preferred stock with a par 
value of $100 per share. The former capital issue of $600,- 
000, being 6,000 shares of common stock with a par value of 
$100 per share, remains unchanged. The official notice of 
this change carried the information that there will be no pub- 
lic offering of this security, as subscriptions have already 
been received to the full amount of the issue. 





A Bag of Musical Tricks 


Two pianos figured in an interesting and novel musical 
presentation at the Century Theater, Baltimore, the week 
ending July 23. In connection with a piece called “A Bag 
of Musical Tricks,” played by the Century Orchestra, directed 
by George Wild, the curtain went up showing two concert 
grand pianos on a darkened stage. Lights were suspended 
over the keyboards, and plate glass mirrors were arranged 
so that the audience could see the keys and the players’ 
hands reflected. The effect was curious, and was well 
applauded. 


Father of J. F. Houck Dead 

John C. Houck, father of the late O. K. Houck and 
Jesse F. Houck, president of the O. K. Houck Piano Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., died on Monday, July 25, at the age 
of ninety-six. Funeral services were held on Wednesday, 
July 27. Many messages of sympathy were received at the 
O. K. Houck Piano Company, which represents the Stein- 
way in Memphis, Shreveport, La., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 


Edmund Gram, of Milwaukee, Returns 
Home After an Interesting Trip 
Through the “Land of the Midnight 
Sun.” 


Edmund Gram, the representative, 


Mr. Gram is 


Milwaukee Steinway 
his European trip this week. 
Rotarian, and attended the Rotary Interna- 
It was to be expected that Mr. 


returned fron 
an enthusiast 
tional Congress at Ostend 
Gram would make quite a trip in connection with this Ro- 
has given the MusicAL Courter EXTRA 


which he said: 


tarian event, and he 
an interview i! 


“Since I left the Rotary International Congress at Ostend 


I presume the piano and music trade at convention in Chicago 


has been revised and reconstructed so that I will be glad to 
come back t 
“My 


ence ; 


t and work with new energy. 

great success, gained much experi- 
Antwerp (Belgium) the 

Rotterdam, Vollendam, and if there had 

“Dam” nice places in Holland, I would 


trip has been a 

been at Brussels, Hague, 
Amsterdam, Edam, 
been any more sucl 
In Hamburg I had a delightful time 


One Sunday (July 12) 


have visited them too 


with the Steinway representatives 


_ 











A little quiet fishing aboard the Prince Olav off 
North Cape. 


we made abou undred miles by auto to the old city of 
Lubeck, lrovemund Tine 


seashore resorts, and over beau- 


tiful country roads and fine scenery. From there I went to 
Stockholm and G6ttenburg (Swe- 
Oslo, Bergen and Troudlyem (Norway) and to North 


‘lim he mountain to top of -North Cape and 


Copenhagen 
en), 
Cape Clim 
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bler 


oy Reser 


in the same way,—and the fools know it. 


—OLIveR WENDELL Hotes. 


there took kodak pictures and wrote postcards between 12 
It took an hour to climb the 
mountain and more than an hour to descend. Half of those 
who started gave up when half-way up, but I went to the 
top with about eighteen others, as proven by this photo, but 


and 1 o’clock at midnight sun. 


I was all in when I got back. 

“I think this was the hardest physical job I ever under- 
took. 

“The other picture was taken on board the steamer Prince 


Olav, June 28, 1927, an elegantly equipped ship originally 














Party on top of North Cape. Photo taken 
between 12 and 1 o'clock at Midnight Sun. 


built for the King as his private yacht, on the way from 
North Cape at 12:15, against the midnight sun. At this 
time and at this point with the mountain in the background, 
the sun was at its lowest, and for six successive nights it 
never made its appearance below the horizon, an unusual 
experience. That night I remained on deck, wrapped up 
in blankets in a comfortable chair, and watched the beautiful 
sky effects until 6 o’ clock, when the eclipse passed the sun, 
and for about two minutes there was an absolute eclipse. A 
sight and an experience never to be forgotten. For six 
successive nights we saw the midnight sun when it never 
went below the horizon. This, they say, is exceptional. 

“The scenery in and out of these various fjords is gor- 
geous, and if you are interested, I will show you pictures and 
any number of photos I took from up there. 

“From Bergen, I crossed the North Sea to New Castle, 
then by rail to Edinburgh, the Highlands of Scotland, the 
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Trossachs, to Glasgow, and then down to the English lakes 
to Keswick and Windemere, all of which was beautiful, and 
then London where I awaited the return of my sister, 
Winnie, from the south, and sailed on the Hamburg the 19th 
for good old America. 

“I was very much shocked to learn of the death of my 
good friend, F. T. Steinway. My relations for these many 
years have been such that a true friendship had been formed, 
and it is with regret that I return from this wonderful trip 
to be met with the news of the passing of this genial, home- 
like personality that radiated goodwill toward the world. I 
was sorry also that I was not able to attend the funeral ser- 
vices, but of course, that was impossible. I shall regret 
very much this fact, but will carry with me all my life the 
remembrance of Mr. Steinway’s friendship and his interest 
in everything that welfare in 
way.” 


pertained to my every 


nme, 


" r ° 

Wherein The Rambler Discourses 
Largely of Art and Education— 

. ™~e ~e “e 
Gigots, Giglots, Giggots, Gigets 
we 7 ve 

and Also Gieks—What /s a Giek, 
AnyhowP 

In the issue of the Musicat Courter Extra of July 15 
there appeared the following : 

Makers of slogans take great pride in some of the things 
which they suggest and which are considered seriously, and 
especially so in the carrying out of the association idea. 
America now is musical, and it may be that the one who 
suggested the slogan, “Make America Musical,” will take 
upon his broad and willing shoulders the fact that America 
is musical, but will not insist, however, upon the demarca- 
tion line being drawn as between then and now. 

There are a lot of us who believe that America was 
musical before the appeal to make it musical was made. At 
any rate, there is a little amusement in the following taken 
from “The Chicagoan,” a publication somewhat after the 
style of “The New Yorker.” 
that the press took at least some notice of the last conven 


The following gives evidence 


tion in Chicago: 


The recent convention which the Association of Music 
Merchants held at the charming and well-bathed Stevens 
Hotel has struck a final crescendo which should resound 
throughout the entire hemisphere and provoke a sale of 
musical instruments such as the nation has never before 
witnessed. 

Nero burning while Rome fiddled could irritate no 
outburst so arousing as the slogan which those astute 
merchants, unpsychologically enough, have adopted: 
“Teach your boy to blow a horn and he'll never blow a 
safe.” A musical insult to the near west side. 

Now the last time we visited one of the lower and 
darker night clubs (an honest epithet) of this modern 
city, an act of duty prompted by the visit of a trans- 
Mississippi River friend who wanted to see the mental 
subways of the town, the hirsute gentleman at a near 
table told us—and we believed him !—that he had blown 
more safes than he could count. A truly flattering re- 
flection of that person’s mathematical soul. 

And, poking the ribs of the gigot who shared his table, 
he added without strings that he was the best damn 
saxophone player in this new world. 


Does Anyone Know? 
that he does not 
piece of meat, and he does not 


The Rambler confesses know what a 
“gigot” is, unless it be a 
know whether there were 


Will some piano man elucidate ? 


Educational Aids 

Several replies were received from readers who 
dences of looking for education, but generally it 
seem that what we term our modern books of reference 
were utilized for purposes of elucidation, and the apprising 
The Rambler that the meaning of the word gigot had to 
do with the products of the stockyards, whether of Chicago 
or Kansas City. 

Going back to the young days of The Rambler when the 
balloon sleeves were the delight of the ladies in the early 
90’s or thereabouts, brings memories today that their then 
large sleeves would not be possible where subways are 
In fact, they would be as 


any gigots at the Chicago con- 
vention or not. 


gave evi- 
would 


used as means of transportation. 
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out of place as the bustles of the ’80’s or the hoop skirts of 
the late ’60’s. 

The Rambler is inclined to take 
respondent who writes the following: 


issue with the cor- 


Dear Mr. Rambler: 

Apropos of your inquiry as to what or why is a gigot, 
I suspect that you are having a bit of fun by asking a ques- 
tion to which you already know the answer. However, I'll 
bite, just to find out what your answer is. 

Our friend Webster, Noah, not Daniel, tells us that a 
gigot is a leg of mutton, but sentimentally most of us know 
it as applied to the sleeves which the dear ladies (God bless 
‘em) used to wear, the big flaring contraptions which made 
their hands look smaller than they ought to be or Nature 
ever intended them to be. On this score The Rambler can 
be assured that there were no “gigots” at the Chicago con- 
vention, or if they were they were served at the big ban- 
quet, and were not to be seen as being worn by the ladies. 

Incidentally, has it ever struck you that while piano men 
generally are inclined to moan about business being poor, 
collections slow, etc., etc., that the wives and daughters of 
those same men manage to look most attractive and quite up 
to the minute as regards style. To me, at-any rate, it was 
worth while getting to Chicago just to see a bit of Paris 
gathered at the Stevens Hotel. 

The real reason for my writing, however, was to call your 
attention to a slip on the part of the writer in The 
Chicagoan. I confess I am not personally acquainted with 
that magazine, but I understand it to be one of those clever, 
sophisticated journals that attract so much attention from 
the self-termed intelligensia. There is always danger in 
being clever, and that is in not being clever enough, or in 
other words not quite smart. And so I wonder whether the 
Chicagoan meant giglot rather than gigot? The world 
knows there are plenty in Chicago as in every other city on 
the face of the earth. MippLte WESTERNER. 


To take issue with “Middle Westerner,” let The Ramb!er 
turn to Webster’s Dictionary of the printing of 1890, and 
the which bears the following title page: 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Being the Authentic Edition of 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
1864, 1879 and 1884 
Revised 
Enlarged Under the 


Comprising the issues of 
Now 


and 


Thoroughly 


Supervision 
of 
PORTER, D.D., 
of Yale University 
With a 


NOAH LL.D. 


Voluminous Appendix 
Mass. 
Merriam & Co. 


Springfield, 
Published by G. & C. 
1890 


English “As She Is Spoke” 

Turning to the gigot thing we find that there are several 
applications that can be used by the lovers of English as 
she is spoke, and especially by those lovers of the extreme, 
even unto the caves and the cigarette atmosphere of such 
places designated as the “Bucket of Blood,” etc., which 
seemingly reflect the art of those places in Paris, France, 
where there is a contempt for the earning of coin of the 
realm by the sweat of the brow. This displays an earn- 
est desire to side-step all that demands study and application, 
attempting the impossible in the arts. It takes liberties with 
genius by besmearing it with futile efforts to set aside what 
takes the combination of genius and work to give to those 
who have earned money and who desire to contribute to art 
by descending to commercialism in bargaining for what is 
worth while—this to the disgust of those who deride true 
art and defile it with bastard imitations that are nothing but 
evasions and the resort of the lazy. 


In plain words, the endeavor to make people believe art 
is a sacrilege, and that because it requires labor to produce 
what these gigots or giggots cannot achieve, or as our cor- 
respondent intimates approached the “Bucket of Blood” of 
the slaughter houses. By this interpretation one is inclined 
to believe “Middle Westerner” may be correct, for Webster’s 
definitions of the word admit “a leg of mutton” and then 
Then follows, “The 
rest in giggots cut, they spit.” This last meaning is respect- 
fully called to the attention of our learned Middle West 
critic, who evidently did not go back to the Webster Dic- 
tionary revised and enlarged editions by the learned Noah 
Porter, D. D., LL.D., of Yale University, and who answers 
the Middle West critic in the first definition of the word 
giggot or giget by printing the cold type with a feeling that 
the word applied in a way to our correspondent, and not .o 
the dear ladies of the voluminous sleeves from the elbows 
up, but tight from the hands to the elbows, thus having no 
effect upon the shape of the hands. The reference to gigot 
in this respect is in part, “gigue fiddle ;—on account of the 
resemblance in shape.” 


Should Be Signed “Giek”? 

As to giglot, our correspondent seems to want to tread on 
the fantastic, for that word means, according to the old 
dictionary, to mean “giddy; light; inconstant; wanton,” and 
a few more things. Well, if our correspondent wants to 
wander in the field of the giglots, and its derivatives which 
wind up with a reference to fasciviousness, applied to a light, 
giddy girl, then The Rambler must be content with his cor- 


adds, “a small piece of flesh; a slice.” 
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recting the Middle West critic as to the balloon sleeves of 
the women and decline to enter into any controversy as to 
just what Webster intended to illustrate that seems to have 
attracted the man of cubist dimensions as to gigot, giget, 
giggot, or giglot. 

It seems to The Rambler this has little to do with piano 
men, their wives, the Chicago convention, or whether bait 
advertising sells pianos or builds to the Making America 
Musical unless our Middle West critic relies up lascivious 
jazz to show the demarcation line as between giglot or 
giglet. Our correspondent should have signed his communi- 
cation giek. Now let him look that up and reply. He may 
or he may not be what giek means, but The Rambler hopes 
not. 

nme 


The Hobart M. Cable Company Pro- 
duces a New Art Grand, the Result 
of Years of Experience in Construc- 
tional Methods and the Study of 
Piano Tone. 


As one rambles through the piano trade and visits the 
various factories there is brought to mind the fact that 
manufacturing of pianos is carried on a long way from 
what might be termed Ford methods. It is a difficult matter 
to locate the different departments in the processes that go 


“AM 
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side, the factory plant presents a somewhat small outline. 


It does not cover much ground, nor is it of the high altitude 
one would expect from the number of pianos that repre- 
sent the capacity of the factory. The grounds surrounding 
the factory building have been carefully laid out in lawn 
and in flowers. It gives the appearance of what a piano 
factory is supposed to be, judging the piano as an art pro- 
There is given the impression as one approaches 
The outer 


duction. 
that here is something more than a mere factory. 
appearance of the factory does not represent the floor space 
available for the carrying on of the different construction 
departments and shipping department of the Hobart M. 
Cable Company’s instrument. 

Every inch of floor space in the building is utilized. 
light from four sides on floor. During the 
years this factory has been in operation there has been a 


It has 
every many 
steady advance in the saving cost of construction through 
the saving of time, and this toward the betterment of the 
instruments. It has brought about a time saving process 
that does not allow for the instrument’s traveling over the 
same space twice from the delivery of the lumber from the 
yards to the shipment platforms from where the pianos are 
loaded on cars for distribution. 

With all this advancement which has been worked out in 
the factory there have been radical changes made from the 
traditional methods in the creation of piano tone. Always 
studying the desire for tone, and surrounding the mechani- 
cal combinations which produce tone with case designs that 














The latest product of the Hobart M. 
= AON A 


toward the bringing together the vast materials used in a 
piano, and there is also the question of floor space. 

One of the most completely organized piano factories in 
the trade that The Rambler has visited is that of the Hobart 
M. Cable Company, at La Porte, Ind. Viewed from the out- 


TH 
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pease! 
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Cable Company—the Patrician Grand 


Hitt 
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would meet the demand of the home that called for 
decorative schemes and the satisfaction of the eye as well 
as the ear, the latest product of the Hobart M. Cable Com- 
pany is shown in the accompanying illustration of a grand 


piano. No description can give a better understanding of 
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the artistic lines of the piano. Only is it necessary to hear 
the piano to realize the beautiful tonal qualities that are 
brought forth when the instrument is played. 

There is a full, even scale that enables the production of 
tones that harmonize throughout the keyboard, and a carry- 
ing power that only comes through true tone production. 

The Rambler had opportunity of hearing the Hobart M. 
Cable grand piano under circumstances that were similar to 
the most 
by a home artist in one 


hearing. the piano in the home One of severe 


tests was the playing of the piano 


of the largest churches in La Porte. The piano responded 


to the demands of the pianist, and the carrying power when 


played pianissimo and the capacity for volume dis- 


were 
showing that the Hobart M. Cable grand 


piano is an instrument of musical 


tinct and effective, 
worth above the ordinary, 
and can be accepted by the most critical, for the piano itself 
gives its own tonal message in a manner that few pianos of 
the day show. 

Hobart M 


the production of 


The Cable Company is to be congratulated in 


such a piano, which has been led up 
through the years of experience in piano construction, and 
the study of piano tone 


a 

The Oldest Religious Community in 
America, Located at Historic Plym- 
outh, Mass., Selects a Steinert Piano. 
old hi 


The vuse of M. Steinert & Sons of Boston has just 


ounced a sale of unusual significance that brings to the 
religion in America. The 
the oldest 


Parish 


of the early history of 


occas was the sale of a fine Steinert grand to 


religious community in America, the First Church 


Mass 


houses this old parish is printed with this article. 


of Plymouth, \ picture of the church which now 
The 
Pil- 


mother church was founded in December, 1620, by the 
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will come in for a good deal of attention and publicity in 
this historic location. 


eRe 


Charles Deutschmann Tells of the False 
Impression as to the Durability of 
the Piano Created Through Thought- 
less Publicity. 


A vital question will be discussed at the coming con- 
vention of the National Association of Piano Tuners in 
New York City on August 8, 9, 10 and 11. The subject to 
be taken up will be the replacement of the piano, and will 
take place on Thursday morning, August 10. 
Deutschmann, president of the National Association of 
Piano Tuners, one who has done much to bring the art of 
tuning into recognition, and dispelling the idea that a piano 
tuner is a mechanic, says that while the piano is a very 
durable instrument and it is most amazing even to those in 
the business of how much use, abuse and neglect they will 
stand. 


Charles 


“Yet this quality has been much over-rated by the piano 
industry in sales talk and advertisement,” says Mr. Deutsch- 
mann. “The statement that a piano will last a life time and 
even guaranteeing it for life has led many people to come 
to the conclusion that a piano is well-night indestructible and 
many piano owners have also come to the conclusion that a 
piano improves with age. These erroneous conclusions by 
the piano owning public have brought the replacement value 
of the piano to a degree almost negligible. There is probably 
no article used by man whose replacement value is lower 
than that of the piano. . 


Automobile Replacement 
“In 1926 there were 1,500,000 automobiles junked in the 


United States. How many pianos? When a person erects 


AANA RA 





The 


Parish 


First 


Congregational 


Church, 


the oldest 


religious 


community 


in America, 


in which 


a Steinert 


Grand 


been 


has 


installed 








came The piano was 


dedicated to th rf church on July 


year who come 
! 


of t of religious tol 


is something altogether 
old reliable 
Naturally the Steinert grand 


fitting 


select one of the 


should 


sland makes of piano. 


LLL 


a building he assumes he is putting up something substantial 
Should he upon completion of this building 
put in a new piano the chances are four to one that this 
building will be torn down and a new building erected be- 


and lasting. 


fore there is a new piano to replace the old one. A couple 
purchase a piano for their child to take lessons on and when 
this same child reaches maturity and gets married this piano 
which has done service for Some twenty odd years is given 


‘and are kept in the Royal Academy at Budapest. 
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to it for a wedding present and is expected to serve another 
generation. 

“With the piano industry looking for ways and means to 
enlarge their market and increase their output would it not 
be advisable to spread educational propaganda and awaken 
the public to the fact that pianos through use, abuse and 
neglect do wear out, that the tone does deteriorate through 
age, and see if we cannot bring about a replacement with 
new pianos for these old ones which have served their use- 
fulness and should now be relegated to the junk shop. 

“Tt seems to me that in this plan there is as great, if not 
a greater prospect for success in expanding the market than 
the plans now being advocated and practiced. No piano 
tuner especially desires or cares to work on these old pianos; 
he would therefore assist to his utmost to bring about a re- 
placement.” 

It is a pity that all piano tuners, and also manufacturers, 
for that matter, could not be present at the meeting of the 
National Association of Piano Tuners and take part in the 
discussion of the replacement idea of the piano. 

Manufacturers who made cheap pianos have asked what 
has become of the “thump boxes” that they produced, and 
always does the reply come that they never hear about them. 
Reference was made in this issue of the MusicaL Courter 
Extra of the inquiries that come in about old time pianos, 
and the fact that pianos of one hundred years ago are held 
today, but it must be added not as musical instruments but 
as heirlooms. There is a tendency on the part of dealers and 
salesmen to use these old instruments to cut prices. But 
whatever the facts, it remains that tuners can tell more 
about pianos than others ever can 
manufacturers or salesmen. 


more than many piano 


Personalia 


Foster-Armstrong 

The New York Times carried an editorial last week 
headed “The Industrial Giant,” which spoke in high praise 
of General Motors for the past six 
In this editorial there was reference made to the 
men who had brought about that industrial to its high earn- 
ing point, and referred to ‘Pierre du Pont, Mr. Sloan, the 
Morgan partners, and George F. Baker. com- 
bination of financial men who are industrial men, and par- 
ticipate in what we might term banking endeavors. In the 
reference made to General Motors it was brought out that 
this industrial had attained its 


and of its earnings 


months. 


This is a 


great altitude through the 
following of the production method of a German automo- 
bile manufacturer who first conceived the idea of produc- 
ing several units, but keeping each plant distinct, the policy 
proving itself entirely sound. This brings to mind the fact 
that long before the automobile had attained its great pos- 
sibilities, George G. Foster and William B 
the separate unit plan idea for 


Armstrong had 
each maké of piano that 
was produced during the early days of the Foster-Armstrong 
factories in Rochester. The great plant which now stands 
as a unit of the American Piano Company was divided into 
separate factories and still stands as a conception of this 
idea in the piano industry, which culminated in the origin 
of the American Piano Company, which added to the Foster- 
\rmstrong plants separate unit combination the Chickering 
plant in Boston; Knabe plant in Baltimore, following with 
the acquisition of the Mason & Hamlin plant in Boston. 
The idea sought to present here is that the idea of the sep- 
arate plant as given to the German automobile manufac- 
turer was conceived and carried out by George G. Foster 
and William B. Armstrong long before automobiles were 
manutactured in quantities. George G. Foster was one of 
the first automobile manufacturers in this country. Before 
he entered the automobile industry he and William Arm- 
strong had conceived the idea of the separate unit plant 
which was known twenty-five years ago, or thereabouts, as 
the “Big Four,” representing four separate units 
separate makes of pianos. 


for four 


Berthold B. Neuer 
3erthold B. Neuer, vice-president and manager of the 
Fifth Avenue Warerooms of Wm. Knabe & Co., returned 
on Wednesday, July 27, on the S.S. 


France after several 
week’s sojourn in Europe. One of the principal reasons for 
Mr. Neuer’s trip abroad was for the purpose of bringing 
tack from Budapest two Chickering pianos which were used 
by Franz Liszt during the later days of that artist. These 
two pianos are highly prized by the Hungarian government, 
Upon his 
arrival Mr. Neuer discovered that the two historic Chick- 
erings had been loaned to the musical exposition in Frank- 
fort, Germany. He was able, however, to secure a loan of 
these two instruments which will be brought to New York 
after the close of the Frankfort exposition. The instru- 
ments are to be returned to the Royal Academy not later 
than January, 1928. Their appearance in 


America will 
doubtless cause considerable stir. 


After his visit to Buda- 
pest, Mr. Neuer spent some time at the Frankfort Exposi- 
tion, which he declared to be one of the most amazing from 
a musical standpoint that he had ever witnessed, having a 
complete collection of musical instruments from the earliest 
times to the present day. 
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A Sales Manager Tells How 
Pianos Can Be Sold in Summer 


A certain well known retail salesmanager in New York 
was asked the other day why it was that some piano sales- 
men can sell pianos in the summer, while others can not. 
At first his only answer was a smile, as though the question 
was an old chestnut, or a conundrum at which he refused 
to bite. “Well,” he remarked genially, “what’s the answer, 
a plate of applesauce, or Col. Charles A. Lindbergh?” 

He was assured that the question was a legitimate one, as 
the one asking had often wondered about the effect of the 
weather on the sales records of certain salesmen, whereupon 
he unbent a bit. “Seriously speaking,” he said, “that was a 
question I asked myself a long time ago, just how long I 
won't mention, if you please. When I first was placed in 
charge of a group of salesmen, I noticed an immediate drop 
in the bulk sales during the summer. However, I soon 
noticed that while there was undoubtedly a falling off in 
sales due to the season, the bulk of those sales that were 
turned in were divided among just a few of my force. In 
other words, the majority of those on the floor and outside, 
were being carried along, so to speak, by a few hustlers who 
seemed to be able to close even in summer.” 

“Then I realized,” he continued, “that the trouble was that 
the question was put in the wrong form. 
Why is it that some salesmen can sell in the summer while 
other salesmen can not, it should be put, Where some sales- 
men find live piano prospects in summer, and why is it that 
Put in the latter 
form it became a fine subject for study, and to be frank 


Instead of being 


others do not seem to be able to do so. 


it’s one that I haven't been able to solve fully. 

“T don’t mind telling some of the methods we have used 
even though it might seem to be giving away some mighty 
valuable information. Remember though I don’t want my 
name used, 


Different Technique 

“T think the first thing to be considered is that there is 
a different technique. required in summer selling. That 
makes quite a study. It’s harder work, because you don't 
feel as much like working as in the winter, when there is 
a snap in the air that braces your shoulders and makes you 
feel like keeping on the move. 

“One big difference comes in selling at night. For three 
seasons of the year, it’s a good bet to keep the warerooms 
open, or at least arrange matters so that our salesmen can 
bring some one in after formal business hours. I haven't 
the figures on hand but I think you would be surprised to 
find out the amount of selling that we do at night. How- 
ever, in the summer, you simply can’t drag anyone indoors. 
There are exceptions but there are not enough of them to 
warrant consideration. 

“Our wareroom recitals in the musical season are another 
good bet, but we shut down as soon as the thermometer 
rises. With modern equipment we can keep our little hall 
pretty cool, but we can’t convince our prospects before a 
demonstration, and they just stay away. As you can see 
this puts the matter up to the salesman in a rather different 
way. He’s got to find out other ways of interesting his 
prospects. Of course I try to help by suggesting leads. 


Find the Prospect 

“The first principle in salesmanship is to find the prospect. 
Apparently he is never at home, or is there only when 
he can’t afford to be anywhere else, or when he is too busy 
to leave the city. He is hard to find and when he is found 
he isn’t much interested in purchasing a piano. His idea of 
music is more like the breaking of nice cool waves on a 
sandy beach, or the sound of a nice cool breeze through real 
trees. 

“Well you know what Mahomet did when the mountain 
refused to come to him—He just packed his grip and went 
to the mountain. In a figurative sense that is just what we 
do. If our piano prospects are at summer camps and beach 
and mountain resorts, we go after them there. The first time 
we tried this we came down with a thud, because we soon 
found out that we didn’t make so many sales as we thought 
we might. Gradually the scheme seemed to involve itself. 


The Vacation Stunt 

“The way we work now is this. As soon as we hear that 
any of our clients or their friends are going on a vacation 
away from the city, we get busy. We try to find out 
whether they are renting a summer cottage. It doesn’t mat- 
ter much where. Then we try and rent them a piano for the 
summer. Where possible we make arrangements with the 
nearest local dealer, which gives us a central point of dis- 
tribution and helps bring down the cost. Sometimes this 
works astonishingly well. In one little summer community 
in which there were located about twenty-five houses of the 
bungalow type last summer, we had pianos on rental in eight 
or nine... Most of these were for the season although in 
some cases only for a month, 

“We don’t figure to make much money on this business, 


as for the most part cartage and repairs later eat up most 
of the profits, but we did better than break even last year 
and expect to do equally well this season. 

“Do you remember last year that seaside resort managers 
went to the wall because of rainy week ends. That was a 
good point for us, because vacationers being compelled to 
stay indoors soon appreciated the joys of a piano, and, espe- 
cially, I might add, the player. As a matter of fact it super- 
seded the radio, in many cases that came to our attention, be- 
cause if lent itself better to group enjoyment, for dancing 
etc., and required much less attention and repairs. The 
piano was never troubled with ‘static,’ and good music was 
always on tap. 

“Some of the pianos we had rented out this way, where 
it hardly seemed profitable to ship the piano back again, 
we sold for very reasonable rates, making it a gentle point 
that we were delivering a real bargain. 

“This plan was tried not only with individuals but with 
all sorts of camping projects. It proved hard on the pianos 
but good for business. Sometimes we found that some of 
the youngsters in camp learned to strum a bit on the piano 
and came home from their vacations imbued with the idea 
of becoming a real piano player. 


The Real Work 

“The biggest part of our work come in, naturally, in fol- 
lowing up the leads secured in the summer. Some of them 
proved duds, which was to be expected. However, we dis- 
covered that an astonishing proportion of those whom we 
considered real prospects in our tentative analysis came 
through as the real goods. With some of them it was a 
case of renewing their acquaintance with the piano as a 
musical instrument after, perhaps, having studied it years 
ago and then neglecting it for the other amusements and 
occupations. During their vacations they became reenthused, 
and wished either to buy a piano, or in case they already 
possessed one, to exchange it for a newer instrument. 

“Our camp lists proved a tedious job, because in this we 
had no previous guides. Further we discovered that many 
in the camps came from districts beyond our reach, and 
so could not be followed up. Incidently obtaining these lists 
and was not an especially easy job, as some camp directors 
frankly stated that they did not want the patrons pestered 
later and so refuse to come again the following year. We 
surmounted practically all of these difficulties. That is I 
did, and it was not a job I would wish on anyone else. 


Keeping Friends with Music Teachers 
“Music teachers are another good bet. As matters stand 
now we get a good many prospects through the good offices 
of some music teachers, and our list of friends in this pro- 
fession is lengthening year by year. We keep a regular file 
of music teachers with as much information as we can 
manage to crowd on these cards. We are always careful 
to offer to get them a piano for their vacation times. If 
we cannot send one direct, we use our good offices with the 
nearest piano dealer. 

“For instance a very good friend of ours was going to a 
place just outside of Toronto, Can., and we took care of 
renting a piano for her via letter and later telegraphed. The 
cost was negligible, and her gratitude enormous. 

“Well,” the salesmanager concluded, “you did get me 
talking. You will notice I didn’t tell you how some sales- 
men sold pianos in the summertime. However, I did tell 
you where they found prospects, and real live prospects, too. 
Then we have our own especial scheme, which covers the 
foregoing and a good deal more, but I don’t think I will 
tell you that, for publication at any rate.” 

Whereupon the representative of the MusrcAL CouRIER 
Extra arose, thanked him politely and went his way, very 
thoughtful. And thinking he came to certain conclusions: 
the first heing, that piano salesmen were much like other 
human beings, were enervated by hot weather, “pepped” up 
by snappy weather etc., etc. And second, that the day 
was really too hot to keep on hustling about looking for 
stories, which perhaps other people being hot and lazy also, 
wouldn’t care to read. And thirdly the thought came that 
if he, the representative of the Musicat Courter Extra 
went for a swim, and got nice and cool, quite possibly he 
might achieve some brilliant thought. So he hied him to 
the beach, which he found crowded with .... piano salesmen 
and other people. 





Jesse French Business Good 

H. Edgar French, president of Jesse French & Sons 
Piano Co., has announced that the manufacturing end of 
the business will go back to a fifty-five hour a week basis in 
order to keep up with the flood of orders. The announce- 
ment further states that this increased demand covers all 
the lines produced by the company, with an especially fine 
showing for the new art model grands. 
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E. H. Uhl Elected 
President W.M.T.A. 


Attendance was heavy at the Western Music Trades 
Convention which opened at Hotel St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco on Monday, July 11. Everything had been carefully 
thought out beforehand and thanks to P. T. 
dent of the Western Music 


Walker, secretary of the convenfion and to the chairmen 


Clay, presi- 
Trades Association; Shirley 
of the various convention committees things went as if on 
oiled wheels from the very outset. 

P. T. Clay, president of Sherman, Clay & Co. and presi- 
dent of the Western Music Trades Association opened the 
convention proper on Tuesday morning to a hall with every 
seat occupied. 

Ed. H. Uhl of the Southern California Music Company, 
vice-president of the Western Music Trades Association, 
had left a bed of sickness to be in attendance, Mr. Clay 
stated. He made an able address on “The Advantages of 
State and Local Associations” in which he laid most stress 
on the need for creating a desire for music on the part of 
the public. He said that dealers must get together to con- 
sider their problems and if nothing else will bring dealers 
together they will cooperate to protect themselves if any 
group of politicians tries to enact legislation injurious to 
their interests. Mr. Uhl laid stress on the need for more 
music in the home and in the school. 


L. E. Fontron of the Martin Music House, Los Angeles, 
was called on for an impromptu address as President of 
the Southern California Music Association. He 
told of a very successful series of lectures for music sales- 


Trades 


men, arranged by the Association, the dealers paying half 
the cost and said that the organization is going ahead 
with plans for piano contests in the future. 


Tuesday Session 


The Tuesday afternoon session was devoted to an in- 
spirational message from G. L. Taylor of the Sherman, 
and four talks on general subjects; 
C. W. Banta, vice-president of the Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Co., spoke of the instalment problem of to- 
day as it appears from the banker’s angle. He told briefly 
the means employed by the banks to keep this tendency 


Clay organization 


within bounds and protect legitimate business enterprises. 
Thos. J. Mercer of the Bankers Commercial Security Com- 
pany gave an interesting outline of modern methods of 
business financing which he called “Paper Financing.” 
Joel W. Kaufmann, secretary and treasurer of one of San 
Francisco's largest department stores gave an account of 
the new system of cost accounting and the regulation of 
expenditures along a systematic scheme. 
listed title Budgeting,” was 
The final talk of the Tuesday afternoon 
session was one on “Training Salesmen,” delivered by R. 
H. Mouser of Mouser & Lively, insurance agents, who 
spoke on the approved training methods in the insurance 
field. 


His speech, which 


was under the “Benefits of 


well received. 


Wednesday Session 


Radio and phonographs were the subjects of 
There 
Delegates visited the fifty ex- 
hibits in the various rooms of the hotel and there was a 


brief meeting of the 


special 
interest at the morning session July 13. was no 
regular afternoon session. 


orchestra instrument de- 
partmental in the Italian room during the afternoon. 


band and 


A number of topics pertinent to the radio and phono- 
graph business the day. Gerald 
Best, technical editor of the Radio Magazine gave a talk 


were discussed during 
on Increasing Record Sales, showing how the new process 
records had brought about a considerable public demand. 
Wm. H. Cross, manager of the talking machine and radio 
department of the Jackson Furniture Company of Oakland, 
Cal., discussed the Trade-In Problem. He 
deplored the excessive allowances in this field, inspired by 
competition, and declared that ten dollars for an upright 


Phonograph 


and thirty dollars for a console type of phonograph was 
the utmost that could be allowed if there was to be left a 
sufficient margin of profit for the dealer. R. J. Heffner, 
scheduled to talk on Electricity in Music, gave an account 
of some of the technical difficulties in broadcasting, and 
in the proper tuning of the receiving set. Loren O. Ryder, 
superintendent of the radio and talking machine service 
department of Sherman, Clay & Co., gave a talk on “Radio 
and Talking Machine Service—What It Should Be and 
How Far It Should Go.” He pointed out that expert ser- 
vice men, however high priced, were really the cheapest in 
the end. R. E. Smiley, assistant sales manager of the 
Atwater Kent Company of Philadelphia, spoke on “How 
to Sell Radio in a Music Store.” 

At the Howard I. 
ager of KGO was the speaker. 


luncheon, Milholiand, studio man- 
In the afternoon delegates 
exhibits in the hotel. Otto Miessner 


was not present and Miss Bartlett gave a Melody Way 


visited the various 
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demonstration. 
Bevitt System. 


Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt demonstrated the 


Thursday Session 

Los Angeles was chosen as the 1928 Convention City 
of the Western Music Trades Association, at the morn- 
ing session on July 14. New officers and directors are: 
President, Edward H. Uhl; first vice-president, G. F. 
Johnson, Portland, Ore.; second vice-president, Royal W. 
Daynes of the Consolidated Music Co., Salt Lake, Utah; 
treasurer, Frank Grannis, Southern California Music Co., 
Angeles; secretary, E. Palmer Tucker, Wiley B. 
Allen Co., Los Angeles, executive secretary, A. G. Farau- 
harson, secretary southern California Music Trades Asso- 
ciation. 


Los 


Prior to the elections there were talks and discussions of 
various promotional plans aimed at increasing the sale of 
musical instruments. John H. Parnham, president of the 
Cable-Nelson Piano Co., South Haven, Mich., spoke on 
“Period Model Tendencies in Pianos”; E. J. Delano, on 
“High School Band Contests”; and James J. Black, treasurer 
of Wiley B. Allen Company on “Piano Playing Tourna- 
ments.” There were also talks by Ernest L. Owen, high 
school musical director, and by the executive secretary of 
the National Piano Manuafcturers’ Association. 





Krakauer for Gimbel Bros. 

C. S. Hammond, who recently took over the management 
of the New York piano department of Gimbel Bros., has 
announced that the Krakauer line of pianos has been added 
to those already carried. Plans are now being made to 
feature the Krakauer in the Gimbel Bros. publicity display. 
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The Sweet-toned Emerson 


O piano in its class can com- 

pare with the sweet-toned 
Emerson for genuine lasting 
value. An Emerson purchaser is 
a satisfied customer and every 
sale leads to another. If you are 
not already carrying this pres- 
tige building line, write today for 
open territory, terms and prices. 
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The Brambach Baby Grand 
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‘Reproducing 


1750 


Retail, F.O. B. New York 


The piano that will play all types of music 
from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
to Gershwin’s Do-Do-Do. 
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HE Brambach Reproducing Piano is a Brambach Baby Grand 
in which is installed the famous Welte-Mignon Licensee Repro- 
ducing Action. Instrument and action are in perfect accord, 


one with the other. 


’T*HUS the owner of a Brambach 

Reproducing Piano possesses 
not only a beautiful grand for man- 
ual playing but in addition an in- 
strument endowed with the music 
of all the great masters of the 
ee At his bidding, world 
amous artists play—De Pachmann, 
Paderewski, Gieseking, Hofmann 
—actually, in all the vital beauty of 
their art. Every note, every phrase, 
every nuance, the subtle tone shad- 
ings, the exact tempo—all are ac- 


curatély recorded and faithfully re- 
produced. Nor is the great Welte- 
Mignon Licensee Library of Music 
devoted exclusively to classical 
music; for those who prefer melody 
in lighter vein are sections devoted 
to “every-day” music—heart songs, 
ballads, musical comedy hits, dance 
numbers and popular syncopation. 

The ultimate in musical instru- 
ments, then, is the Brambach Welte- 
Mignon Licensee Reproducing 
Grand. 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 


MARK P. CAMPBELL, President 
609 West 51st Street, New York 
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National prestige gained 
through intensive national 
advertising, backed by a high 
quality instrument. Its recog- 
nized excellence is the result 
of 102 years of experierice in 
building only fine pianos. 


BRAMBACH PIANO 
COMPANY 


Manx P. Campse.t, Pres. 
609-619 West Sist Street 
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Columbia Plans for Schubert 
Centennial Near Completion 


Recent cablegrams received by the Columbia Phonograph 
Company report rapid progress toward the completion of 
plans to make the Schubert Centennial Celebrations world 
wide. 

As part of these celebrations the Columbia Phonograph 
Company has offered prizes totalling $20,000 for the com- 
pletion of the master’s Unfinished Symphony. The invitation 
to compete in the completion of this masterpiece is extended 
to composers, teachers, and students in twenty-six countries. 

The messages from Europe report that Germany is most 
The jury nom- 
inated for that country includes many noted musicians, among 
them Richard Strauss, Hans Pfitzner, Max Von Schillings, 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler, Max Liebermann, Georg Schune- 
man, Siegfried Ochs, Otto Schnabel, Professor Von Hau- 


enthusiastic in its welcome of the plans. 


segger, Georg Schumann, and Hugo Von Hoffmannstahl. 
In the Austrian zone the following public men have be- 
members of the Schubert President 
Masaryk, Czecho-slovakia, and the Austrian Chancellor, 
Dr. Seipl. 
In connection with the Schubert Centennial observances, a 
feature of which is the offer of prizes totalling $20,000 by 


come committee : 


the Columbia Phonograph Company for the completion of 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, a_ scholarship, to be 
known as the Columbia Schubert Scholarship, has been an- 
nounced for the State Academy Hochschule Fiir Musik, Ber- 
lin, Germany. This academy is considered the world’s lead- 
ing institution in music. 


Funeral Services for 
Frederick T. Steinway 

Funeral services for Frederick T. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, were held on Thursday morning, July 21, 
in the Community Church, Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
street, New York, with John Haynes Holmes, pastor, of 
ficiating. Several hundred people heard the last simple rites, 
while many floral offerings banked around the casket gave 
mute testimony of the thousands of others who were affected 
by his death. Representatives from every walk of life were 
among those present, business associates, musicians, per- 
sonal friends, and representatives from the music industries 
and trades. 

There were eighteen honorary pall bearers as follows: 
Frederick Reidemeister, Nahum Stetson, Hermann _ Irion, 
Albert Sturcke, Paul 
Charles F. Schmidt, Jr.. Raymond E. Durham, August von 


Brandt, Theodore Baettenhausen, 
3ernuth, Henry Dreher, R. E. Wells, Alexander Steinert, E. 
H. Droop, F. W. Baumer, Michael Dugan, John Volk, 
Adolph Hirschfield and Eugene Geismar. 
3rooklyn. 


Interment was 
private at Greenwood -Cemetery, 


L. K. Vogt Now in New York 
L. K. 


the A. B. Chase Piano Company for so many years, has 


Vogt, well known tone expert who has been with 


resigned from the United Piano Corporation and moved 
with his family to New York. Mr. Vogt has to his credit 
the development of the A, B. Chase tone, which for years 
has been accepted as a distinct quality that made the A. B. 
Chase piano a favorite. It is not known what Mr. Vogt 
will do in New York City, but no doubt his great ability 
and experience will be gathered in by some manufacturer 
that has aspirations to perfect tonal production. 


Ravel to Use Mason & Hamlin 


In the world of music Maurice Ravel, French composer, 
holds an envied place. His compositions are known the 
world over, but the man himself has never been heard on 
this side of the Atlantic. However, he is scheduled to come 
to the United States this November for a concert tour. 
There is naturally a good deal of interest in the news of 
this master’s arrival, especially in the prospect of hearing 
him play some of his own colorful works. He will use the 
Mason & Hamlin exclusively in all of his concert appearances 
in America. 


Twenty-five New U.S. Numbers 

The Q R S Music Company have announced twenty-five 
new recordings of U. S. rolls. Most of these were in fox- 
trot tempo, with only one march, America Did It Again, 
and four waltzes, Charmaine, Dawn of Tomorrow, My Caro- 
lina Home, and Nights at Waikiki being listed. One ballad 
is also included, being One Alone, from the musical show, 
The Desert Song. 


N. B. A. M. Books for Libraries 


The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
has just received a request from the Cleveland Public 
Library for its book, Municipal Aid to Music in America, A 
Survey, which affords another illustration of the fact that 
the publications of this organization are now very much 
in demand by the various library organizations throughout 


the country. Between 200 and 300 libraries have requested 
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one or more of its publications up to date, and the list is 
growing rapidly. 





Sailings for the Leipzig Trade Fair 

American buyers who cross the Atlantic to attend the 
Leipzig Trade Fair have become so important a factor in 
tourist travel that special steamer sailings are arranged for 
their convenience. More than 1,500 buyers, representing a 
wide variety of interests, journeyed from the United States 
to Leipzig to attend the Spring Fair. The S.S. Berlin of 
the North German Lloyd will sail from New York, August 
16, to enable visitors to reach Leipzig for the Fair, which 
opens August 28, closing September 3. The dates of the 
great Industrial Fair are so arranged that a visit to Leipzig 
can be readily fitted into an ordinary European summer 
trip. Leipzig is centrally located at the focus of a great 
system of railroad and commercial air lines, connecting it 
with the European capitals and pleasure resorts. 


More Krakauers for New York Schools 


Krakauer Bros., New York, recently received an order 
from the Board of Education of New York City for four- 
teen Krakauer uprights, which are to be placed in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of the city. This brings the total 
number of Krakauer pianos in use in New York City schools 
up to 299, which is a convincing demonstration of the es- 
teen Krakauer uprights, which are to be placed in the ele- 


Fancy Backs for Gulbransen Minuets 
The Gulbransen Company has prepared a number of de- 
signs in fancy scroll work to be used as backs for the small 
Gulbransen Minuet uprights. These backs are finished in 
mahogany, walnut and a deep green to accord with the 
various models produced in this line. A number of these 
backs are now available, and orders will be filled as rapidly 
as possible. 


A. E. Schmalzigan Resigns 
A. E. Schmalzigan for many years salesmanager for 
the Lauter Company, Newark, N. J., has resigned and re- 
tired to his home in Maplewood, N. J., for a short vaca- 
tion. He was formerly connected with the George P. Bent 
Company, and later with the Weaver Piano Company, 


York, Pa. 





Cyril Farny Returns to DeKalb 
Cyril Farny, vice-president of the Wurlitzer Grand Piano 
Company, DeKalb, Ill., recently returned to the headquarters 
of the company after an extensive tour of the Western and 
Pacific Coast territory. He reported excellent prospects for 
the fall, especially for the Wurlitzer line of pianos. 


Melody Plan for Denver 


Denver is another of the many cities lined up with the 
Melody Way Contest Plan idea. The Knight-Campbell 
Music Company of that city is one of the houses that has 
taken up the staging of Melody Way classes with a con- 
siderable degree of success. 





Brunswick. for Stieff Branch 
The Washington, D. C., branch of Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., 
has taken on a complete line of the new Brunswick Pana- 
trope and records. This follows the lead of other Stieff 
stores which have found the addition of the Brunswick 
lines a profitable source of sales. 


WHERE EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES MEET 


Under this heading the Musica Courter Extra prints 
such advertisements received from employers seeking sales- 
men and from salesmen seeking employment or contemplating 











a change. 

The advertising rate is Five Cents per word for each 
insertion. Minimum charge One Dollar. Advertisements 
can be keyed care of the Mustcat Courter Extra, and all 
answers received will be forwarded free of all costs. 
CASH MUST INVARIABLY ACCOMPANY COPY. 





ADVERTISING AND SALES Promotion MANAGER wanted by manufacturer 
of nationally known pianos. He should have a knowledge of mod 
ern merchandising methods as well as advertising in all its 
branches. He should be fitted by past experience to fill an it- 
portant position in an organization where there is a real opportunity 
for added responsibility and advancement. Address: Box 76, care 
of Musicat Courter Extra, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





WANTED CAPABLE ASSISTANT—Management of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest and oldest piano manufacturers desires a capable 
assistant who has had piano experience either wholesale or retail, 
preferably both. He must be an excellent correspondent and 
capable of thinking out and handling problems himself. He must 
be tactful and capable of meeting dealers in person from time tc 
time. The position offers a good salary with a splendid future. 
Please write fully, giving age, past experience, qualifications and 
all other information which an employer should have. Address: 
“Box 44” care of Musicat Courier Extra, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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Program for Tuners 
Annual Convention 


The eleventh annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Piano Tuners will be launched on the morning 
of Monday, August 8, with the registration of delegates, 
members and visiting tuners at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City. The entire New York division has vol- 
unteered to act as a reception committee, while a special 
committee has been organized to take care of wives and 
daughters of conventioneers. This committee will be un- 
der the direction of Mrs. George H. Lawrence. The con- 
vention sessions proper will start at 2:00 p.m. Monday 
afternoon, and will end on Thursday afternoon, August 11. 

A new feature will be inaugurated with the 1927 meet- 
ings, in having a number of prominent members of the 
trade deliver short addresses at the banquet on Wednesday, 
August 10. William Geppert, editor of the MusicaL 
Courter Extra will be among the speakers on this occa- 
sion, 

The rest of the program promises to be unusually inter- 
esting. Some of the foremost experimental technicians ‘in 
the country will give specialized talks. Charles F. Stod- 
dard will give an illustrated lecture on the Evolution of the 
Music Roll; Paul H. Taylor will talk on Analysis and 
Measurement of Tone; John Anderson will speak on Tone 
Amplification. There will also be speeches on general 
topics as well as group conferences and questions. 

The official program follows: 


MONDAY, AUGUST 8 
Re Mi 
9:30 Registration of Delegates, Members and Visiting 
Tuners. 
Entire New York Division will Serve as Reception 
Committee. 
Ladies’ Committee, under Direction of Mrs. George 
H. Lawrence, will Welcome Wives and Daughters 
of Visitors. 
Attending Classes and Visiting Exhibits. 
P. M. 
2:00 Convention Called to Order by President Charles 
Deutschmann. 
Singing of America. 
Addresses of Welcome: Vice-Mayor of New York 
City, and M. F. Garwood, Jr., Chairman, New 
York Division. 
Roll Call. 
Reading of Minutes of 1926 Convention. 
Announcements. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Introduction of Resolutions, etc. 
Adjournment Promptly at 4 o'clock. 
Attending Classes and Visiting Exhibits. 
:30 Conference of Council Members. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 9. 
oe 
:30 Keynote Address, President Charles Deutschmann. 
Annual Report of Secretary, W. F. McClellan. 
Annual Report of Treasurer, Lester Singer. 
Report of Committee on Piano Class Instruction, 
Leslie Hoskins, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Education, Nels C. Boe, 
Chairman. 
Adjournment Promptly at 11:30 
Attending Classes and Visiting Exhibits. 


Address: “Who, What and Why Is the Piano 
Tuner?” by Chauncey D. Bond, General- Superin- 
tendent, Weaver Piano Company, York, Pa. 

“General Principles of Grand Construc- 
tion” (illustrated with models of action, wrest 
plank, ec.), by Henry J. Frey, Superintendent, 
Brambach Piano Company, New York. Questions 
Invited. 

Group Conferences on Voicing, Grand Action Regu- 
lating, and Principles of Harmony, led by Her- 
bert F. Antunes, Chicago, E. S. Werolin, New 
York City, and H. E. Pilgrim, Hamilton, Ohio, 
respectively. 

Adjournment Promptly at 4 o'clock. 

Attending Classes and Visiting Exhibits. 

Lecture on Organ Tuning, by Frank W. Hale, Presi- 
dent, Tuners’ Supply Company, Boston. 


Address : 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10 


Report of Committee Working with Manufacturers 
Regarding Placing “The Care of the Piano” 
Pamphlet in Pianos, H. T. Rawson, Chairman. 

Report of Committee Providing Plan for Short 
Cut to Prosperity, Herbert F. Antunes, Chairman. 

Address: “Tone Amplification,” by John Anderson, 
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Technician, Chickering & Sons, Boston 
tions Invited. 
Reports of Committees. 
Preliminary Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Adjournment Promptly at 11:30. 


Ques- 


Address: “Evolution of the Music Roll” (illustrat- 
ed by stereopticon views), by Charles F. Stod- 
dard, Inventor of the Ampico, and Director Re- 
search Laboratory, American Piano Company, 
New York. 

Address: “Analysis and Measurement of Tone” (fol- 

lowed by tests on acuteness of hearing), by Paul H. 
Taylor, Technician and Vice-President, Mason & 
Hamlin Company, 

Adjournment Promptly at 4 o'clock. 

Attending Classes and Visiting Exhibits. 


3oston. 


BANQUET 
Banquet Hall, Hotel Commodore. 
Ten minute Addresses by Prominent Members of the 
Trade. 
A Program of High Class Musical Numbers. 
Dancing. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 11 


Report of Committee on Publicity, George C. John- 
ston, Chairman. p 

Report of Committee on Player Piano Playing Con- 
test, A. V. Minifie, Chairman. 

Address: “Teacher and Artist Co-operation with 
the Tuner,” by F. E. Lane, Secretary, New York 
Division. 

Address: “Lord and Lady Show-off,” by William 
E. Medcalf, Indianapolis. 

Address: “Worn-out Pianos Should be Junked, not 
Serviced,” by W. F. McClellan, Chicago. 

Adjournment Promptly at 11 :30. 

Attending Classes and Visiting Exhibits. 


Finals in Player Piano Playing Contest, Sponsored 
by Standard Pneumatic Action Company, New 
York. Awarding Trophies to Winners. 

Final Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Nominations for Officers. 

Election of Officers. 

Invitations for 1928 Convention. 

Presenting Charters to Newly. Organized Divisions. 

Final Adjournment. 

Attending Classes and Visiting Exhibits. 

There will be the usual number of exhibitors including 
the following : 

The Aeolian Company. 

American Steel & Wire Company. 

Ampico Corporation. 

Auto Pneumatic Action 

Licensee). 
Baldwin Piano Company. 
Julius N. 


Forster Music Publishing Company 


Company (Welte-Mignon, 


Brown. 


Gulbransen Company. 
Hammacher-Schlemmer & Company. 
Chas. Pfriemer, Inc. 

Pratt, Read & Company. 

M. Schulz Company. 

Simplex Player Action Company. 
Standard Pneumatic Action Company. 
Charles Frederick Stein. 

Steinway & Sons. 

Straube Piano Company. 

Tuners Supply Company. 

Weaver Piano Company. 

Wessell, Nickel & Gross. 

The above is only a partial list of those who will exhibit 


including those firms which made reservations early. A 
complete list will be forthcoming later. 





Recordo Lists Dance Medley 


A dozen new titles will be added to the Recordo library 
of the Q R S Music Company with the release of the new 
numbers for August. There is included among these a new 
Dance Medley Series, No. 1 of which is made up of selec- 
tions from Sometimes I’m Happy, If You See Sally, Some- 
body Else, and the Doll Dance. Another interesting com- 
pilation is listed under the name, My Maryland Selections, 
and contains Your Land and My Land, Won't You Marry 
Me, Mother, and Silver Moon. The light classic, Wedding 
of the Winds, and the song hit, The Same Old Moon, from 
Lucky, are also starred. 





Henry Dreher Attends Steinway Funeral 

Henry Dreher, president of the Dreher Piano Company, 
motored to Buffalo and to New York, and while in the latter 
city attended the last rites for Frederick T. Steinway. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 


ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th STREET and CYPRESS AVENUE. NEW YORK 
' 
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BACON 
PIANOS 


Since 1789 


HE Bacon Piano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
piano manufacture. Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful progress 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
vame sells the piano, the piano sells 
cne name. 


THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building. Chicago 
462 Phelan Building. San Francisco 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the wast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal personag Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
Coatzy Gresox, President 
629 West Fiftieth Street 

New York City 
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Philip W. Oetting & Son, Inc. 


Sole Agents for 


WEICKERT 


Hammer and Damper F elts 








Grand and Upright Ham- 
mers Made of Weichert Felt 


t 
Fine Action Bushing Cloths, etc. 

















Our Part in the 
Piano Industry Is 
Making Piano Plates--- 


Wickham Plates 








ited 


WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


Wickham Piano Plate Company, Springfield, Ohio 
Wickham Company of New Jersey, Matawan, N. J. 
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Mehtlin 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years ere the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
mente are embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprighte—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warercom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 


. 
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The Lester Piano Company, Philadelphia, has just put into operation a fleet of super- 


trucks to facilitate deliveries throughout the Eastern territory. 


They will be used 


in the Metropolitan district in making deliveries in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City 


Newark. 


and 


These trucks are of the most modern construction and are large 
enough to accommodate practically a freight car load of pianos. 


It is planned to extend 


this auto delivery service in eastern Pennsylvania, covering the state as far west as 


Harrisburg. 


The Lester Piano Company believes that this service will be of genuine 


benefit to its dealers, as it will obviate the rather cumbersome method of short haul 
railroad freighting which is deficient in many respects. 


Three Large N. Y. Companies 
Combine Executive Offices 


that 
Corpora- 


A preliminary announcement has just been made 


Jacob Doll & Sons, Inc., 
tion and Hallet & Davis 


ciated companies, all of 


Premier Grand Piano 
Piano Company 
New York City, 
Accounting Offices at the build- 
Street, New York City (39th 
heart of the Midtown dis- 
throughout this coun 


and their asso 


have established 
their Executive, Sales and 
ing known as 6 East 39th 
Street at 5th Avenue)—the 
trict—a location known by everyone 
try. 

At this new 
warerooms where complete 
Player and Reproducing Instruments made by these 


will als 


lines of the 


be spacious wholesale 
varied Grand, Up 


address, there 


right, 


three extensive piano manufacturing companies may be 


inspected. 


The new location of these Executive, Sales, Accounting 


Departments and Wholesale Warerooms especially afford 
Trade fine facilities and great con- 


situated in the im- 


the visiting out-of-town 
venience in visiting these Headquarters 
Pennsylvania 


Hotels and 


and 
York 


car transportation 


vicinity of the Grand Central 
Stations, the leading Mid-New 


and surface 


mediate 
Railroad 
all main subways, elevated 
systems. 

New York City 
and the 
of every visiting 
States, as 


In other words, right in the heart of 


a location selected as the most central ideal spot 


and easy access Piano 
United 


possible for the 


for the convenience 
Merchant 
convenient 


throughout the well as the 


most address dealers in the 


Metropolitan district, who are patrons of these three great 


manufacturing Institutions. 


It is transfer of the new location 


Ist of 
address will be 


anticipated that the 


will be consummated on or before August this year. 


Due 
shortly. In the 
directed to the 


notice regarding the new announced 


all communications and visits 


offices of the 


meantime, 


should be present factories, 
as heretofore. 


Ampico Now Has Dance Series 

August bulletin 
which takes 
in ten rolls. 


The Ampico Corporation presents in its 


the first releases of Ampico Dancing Lessons, 


up a progressive series of dance instructions 


Goldsand, one of the pianistic sensations of 


Munz, Volavy, 


There 


Recordings by 


the past musical season, Stojowski, Dumesnil, 


and Echaniz are also featured are three ballads with 
Evening Star, from 
Araby, and When 


Russian Lullaby, 


Tannhauser; I'll Sing Thee 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling. The 


is listed among the 


words, 
Songs of 
3erlin hit, word rolls. 


International August List 
The International Player Roll Company lists an even two 
including most of the popular song 
together 


dozen rolls for August, 
Two Lindy included, 
as Paradise 
Charmaine, 


hits of the day. songs are 
with several hits of the “sure fire” 


Isle, Sa-Lu-Ta, Sweet Marie, Under the Moon, 


variety such 


and others. The special International development of rolls 
cut to give the effect of a pipe organ sound has ten new 
numbers. Laurie, At Dawning, Char- 


Old Gal Sal, It All 


They are: Annie 


Calling, I'm Longing for My 
Depends on You, Kiss Me Again, Russian Lullaby, What 
Does It Matter, You Only Want Me When You're Lone- 


A considerable demand is anticipated for these new 


maine, 


some. 
“pipe organ” rolls as they represent a distinct departure from 


the ordinary. 





Cleveland B. B. B. 
Attacks Return Privilege 
The Cleveland Better Business Bureau has opened a drive 
against the abuse of the privilege of returning merchandise 
in general. Newspaper advertisements are being run and 
talks 


classes of goods, 


radio over local stations. The drive embraces all 


including musical instruments. The situa- 
tion has been very bad in Cleveland for a number of years 
and it intention of the 


business to curb tthe practice, 


is the Bureau to aid all lines of 
which is a very expensive one 


to many merchants. 





Melody Way Club for Pittsburgh 


At a special meeting of the Western chapter of the Penn- 


Music Merchants’ Association, Arthur 
W. Armbruster, at the 
Pittsburgh, 
Way Club in that city. 


secured the 


sylvania called by 


Chamber of Commerce offices in 


for July 22, it was decided to launch a Melody 
The Pittsburgh music trades have 
cooperation of the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele 
graph for this campaign which is to start in September. 
Plans for financing this project are already 
way. W..Barry Hamilton, of the C. C. 


has been selected as general chairman for the 


well under 
Mellor Company, 


Melody Way 


committee. 





Lee Roberts Makes Unusual Sale 


of Lee S. Roberts, Inc., San Francisco, 
reports a sale of unusual interest. The transaction was out- 
standing not alone for the beauty of the instrument, but also 
because of the price, which it is believed is among the high- 


Lee S. Roberts, 


est ever paid for a piano. The instrument was an art model 
Chickering grand, hand carved in Italy out of selected wal- 
nut by one of the well known Italian sculptors. The period 
$19,500. The new 
owner of the piano is Mrs. Charles A. Quinn, of San Fran- 


was Italian Renaissance, and the price, 


cisco. 


Chickering- satin iden Model Home 

A Model Home was recently erected at Northfield, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., as part of the Better Homes movement in 
that section. Among, the furnishings was a beautiful Chick- 
ering Ampico, finished in Chinese lacquer. The instru- 
ment was secured through the good offices of the Wana- 
maker Philadelphia store and attracted much favorable com- 
ment from the many people visiting the exhibit. 
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PUPOMUBY, 


What Makes ’em Go— 
Is Most Important 


Electric Expression Pianos look much the same from the top or side but when one gets the bottom view 
there is a vast difference—there are other differences which cannot be seen but become apparent after the 
instrument has been in use. The points of difference are mostly in the Expression Action. 

In purchasing Electric Expression Grands therefore it is all important to know the expression action 
which makes ’em go. ; 

If you buy Electric Expression Grands or Uprights which are equipped with Auto DeLuxe Expression 
Actions you need not be an expert action man or an inspector, you can feel secure in knowing that the men 
who made them were. 


A few features: 


Manufactured by the makers of Welte-Mignon (Licensee) reproducing actions and equipped 
with the same accenting device and pump as that famous mechanism. (Exclusive) 


Contains the finest electric motor made. 


Equipped with hollow duraluminum rods which give greater tensile strength and are lighter. 
(Exclusive ) 


Serviced by Welte-Mignon (Licensee) men. (Exclusive) 
Brings out every bit of expression in any expression roll. 
Auto DeLuxe Expression Actions make ’em go and keep ’em going. 


AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY 


William C. Heaton, President 
653 WEST 5lst ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Chickering yO- 


Established 1823 C™%~ 


The oldest and most distinguished of all 
pianos made in America. 


Factories 


Wessell, Nickel 
—& Gross— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 West 45th Street 
636 and 638 Tenth Avenue and 

452, 454, 456 and 458 West 46th Street 
OFFICE: 457 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


Lindeman & Sons 


The Second Oldest 


Piano in America 


INDEMAN & SONS Pianos are recog- 

nized everywhere for their high quality 

= attractive prices. It is the line which 

ppeals to that large class of average buyers 

= makes for sales volume and rapid turn- 
over. Ask for catalog and prices. 


Lindeman & Sons Piano Company 
Established 1836 


Division United Piano Corporation 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Boston, U. S. | 
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We Notice That— 


E, Smith has been appointed manager of the Pearson 
Piano Company, Anderson, Ind. He succeeded B. E. 
Shirley, who recently resigned to join Shirley Bros. 

M. Huemann, who formerly conducted a music business 
in Wallace, Idaho, has opened a. piano store in the 
Fisher-Gottstein Building in Seattle, Wash. The Knabe 
will be the featured line in the new store, which will be 
operated under the name of the Knabe Studios. 

The Gunther Music Store, Dansville, N. Y., is being re- 
modeled and redecorated. 

The Howell Piano Company has moved into the stove 
formerly occupied by Bush & Lane in Seattle, Wash. 
The Bush & Lane pianos will be the leader. 

A branch store of the W. F. Frederick Piano Company has 
been opened in Erie, Pa., at 21 East Eighth street. 

A new music store has been opened in Bellwood, IIL, by P. 
DeAngelis under the name of the Lake-Broadway Music 
Shop. The address is 1817 West Lake street. 

Francille Harrington has been placed in charge of the Mag- 
nolia, Ark., branch of the Nernsberg Music Company 
of Camden, Ark. 

The Taylor Music Company, Columbia, Ohio, has expanded 
its interests by acquiring the George F. Troxell Furni- 
ture Store in that city. The Taylor Music Company is 
one of the oldest concerns in the city, having been estab- 
lished in 1870. 

B. E. Bensinger, president of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., recently returned with his wife from a three 
months’ tour of Europe. 

John Schadler, for the past thirty years connected with Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., and for a good part of that 
time manager of the piano supply sales division, has left 
the concern to enter the employment agency field. 

The Wm. J. Fitzgerald Music Company, dealer in musical 
instruments in Boston, Mass., is reported bankrupt. The 
liabilities are listed as $20,769, no assets. 

Oswald Hustedt, trading as the Hustedt Piano Company, 
2831-5 Gratiot avenue, Detroit, Mich., is reported to 
have failed with assets of $22,076.27, including stock 
and fixtures, against liabilities of $15,366.64. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Korten 
Music Company of Kelso, Wash. The capital stock 
issue is 5,000 shares of common stock with a par value 
of $100 each. The officers of this company are: Charles 
A. Korten, president; Lydia B. Korten, vice-president 
and secretary; and Lillian Wessner, treasurer. 

An aS ee petition in bankruptcy a been filed against 
cs Thompson, operating the H. N. Thompson Piano 
sae Portland, Ore. 

W. O. Rice has become a member of the phonograph de- 
partment of the Seattle branch of Sherman, Clay & 
Co., of San Francisco. He was formerly connected 
with the Rice-Watters Music Company in Seattle. 

W. L. Brush, a member of the salesforce of the Buffalo 
Talking Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., recently be- 
came a benedict. His bride was the former Miss Helen 
Robertson of Buffalo. 

Ronald Carpenter has been appointed manager of the sheet 
music department of the Tacoma, Wash., branch of 
Sherman, Clay & Co. He was formerly with the Seattle 
branch of the company. 

Roger O'Connor, secretary of the Piano Club of Chicago, 
has announced that due to the fact that the regular 
club rooms of that body are now being redecorated that 
the summer sessions of the club will be held in the 
Fraternity Room of the Great Northern Hotel. 

J. T. Rosen has been appointed manager of the Glen Cove, 
N. Y., branch of the Janssen Piano Company, recently 
opened in that city. 

Andrew Brown, former music dealer of Germantown, Pa., 
died recently in that city at the age of fifty-five. 

The J. C. Howlett Piano Company, South Boston, Mass., 
was recently greatly damaged by fire. 

Harry W. Voss, secretary-treasurer and also general man- 
ager of the Stahlschmidt Piano Company, Evansville, 
Ind., has retired from the piano field to become man- 
ager of the adjustment bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in that city. 

The Cleveland avenue warerooms of the Canton Music 
Company of Canton, Ohio, have been discontinued. 

The Fisher Music Company of Tucson, Ariz., is now com- 
fortably settled in its new quarters at 118 East Congress 
street, that city. 


Brunswick Declares Dividend 
\ dividend of 75 cents per share of the common stock 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. has been authorized 
by the directors of that company. The dividend is payable 
on August 15 to stockholders of record August 5, 
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A line that predominates for ex 
cellent tone and beautiful appear- 
ance. Favorably known oe 
dealers for its wide variety 

styles and their top-notch quality. 


Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 


Haasert Simpson, President 


11th Avenue and 50th Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
460 Phelan Building, San Francisco 





The Original Small Piano 


Made and marketed by specialists in small 
pianos. Valuable territory still open. Write 
for our effective sales plan. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


MIESSNER -PIANO COMPANY 
134 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











Invisible Glue 


Visible Results 


It is very true that the glue used in the 


manufacture of musical instruments is invisi- 
ble in the finished product—however, something 


is visible, and that is the results. 


If an unsatisfactory glue is used, it will not 
show, but when loose veneers and other trou- 


bles develop, they are clearly visible. 


On the other hand, if a high grade veneer 
glue is used it is invisible also, but the good, 


lasting results are plainly visible. 


PERKINS PROVED 
PRODUCTS in gluing your products you 


When you use 


have the invisible glue which gives satisfactory 


visible results. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Factory and General Office: 
Landsdale, Pennsylvania. 
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Style “L” A, B. Chase Upright. Height 4 4” Brown Mahogany, Satin Finish 


A Perfect Example of the 
A. B. Chase Tonal Tradition 


° 
Not many pianos have been so nearly perfect in their inception that 
the same scale could survive for nearly a generation without radical 
changes. Basically correct in the beginning, made from the finest 
materials, the Style “L” is acknowledged as fine an upright as it is 
possible to make. It upholds the A. B. Chase tradition of tone quality 
first. The A. B. Chase line ranges in price from the Style “L” at 
$750.00 retail to the nine foot Concert Grand at $2,500. 


ABC 


Americas Finest Piano 


A. B. Chase Piano Co., Established 1875 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 
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ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
* of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. Y. 





ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the 
twentieth century piano action, manufactured by 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., our specialty actions, 
hammers and key combinations. Ivoryton, Conn. 





7” OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. * 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 


12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
of action, the highest—the standard of the World. 
457 West 45th St., New York City. 





ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for 


e five years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 





UTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE ‘PLAYER ACTION. 
Avenue and 5lst Street, New York City. 


12th 





HICAGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, ILIl. 





Gimp EX PIANO PLAYER COMPANY, manufac- 
turers of the widely known “Simplex” actions. 161 
Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 





*TANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 

use, giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 

are built right. 638-652 West 52nd St., New Yark City. 





BASS STRINGS 





”OCH RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 

Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by 

the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
Second Avenue, New York. 





NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
Piano Strings of Quality, distinguished for tone, tensile 
strength, and durability. 645 West 49th St., New York City. 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





W. MOORE, manufacturer of most of the capstan 
e screws used by the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 








Fp RBC WOLD, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 


Traplevers and Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





FELTS 





HILIP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 
Rushing Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New York. 


Vy Miraer. BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 

eer so “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
ortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





[ NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 
INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AAsi-oess MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 
manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 DIANOSTYLE” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. Manufac- 
turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 
New York 

York. 


Q 


Ottices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New 





PIANO HAMMERS 


PIANO KEYS 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Me- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, leather for ac- 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. Kraft Ave., 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St, New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





DELL WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
talking machine record cabinets. 28th St. and Barnes 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 





PIANO PLATES 





$6 A MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 





PPAIRBANKS COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 





ELLY COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





TH WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
iano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 


Matawan, N. J 





ICKHAM PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 

Manufacturers of the Celebrated “QUALITY 
FIRST” Piano Plates. Correspondence invited. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. We can supply 
what you want when you want it. 71 Otsego St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 


delphia. 





Makes specialty of high- 
plant 


ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 
Immense 


grade veneers for the piano trade. 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, 
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Baldwin Announces New 
Small Hamilton Upright 


One of the most interesting developments in the current 
trend towards the apartment size uprights has just been 
announced by the Baldwin Piano Company of Cincinnati. 
This new product is the Model 230 Hamilton, which is only 
three feet 10 inches high, and yet which possesses the tonal 
characteristics of the full size model. 

This new instrument also conforms to modern decorative 
tendencies, being an authentic period model of the Louis 
XVI design. The case is made of walnut with a new art, 
open-pore lacquer finish. It presents a beautiful, dignified 
appearance. 

There is no question but that the smaller size uprights 
are filling an almost universal need throughout the country. 


ANNA 
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ance the Hamilton Model 230 has evidently struck a re- 
sponsive chord among Baldwin dealers. 

This handsome new instrument is shown in the iflustra- 
tion accompanying this article. 


The Panatrope Delivers a Speech 

The Brunswick Panatrope, the new and improved talking 
machine made by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., was 
seen recently in a novel role at the annual convention of the 
Universal Pictures Corporation held in Chicago. Carl 
Laemmle, well known magnate of the moving picture world, 
was scheduled to address the meeting, but discovered later 
that he would be unable to attend. The Panatrope was 
pressed into service, and records were taken of his intended 
address. The Panatrope acted as his personal ambassador 
at the Chicago meetings and delivered his talk in fine style. 
A large picture of Mr. Laemmle, placed between the two 
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ONSIDER the value of these factors: pide 
(1) A quality of tone and construction 
that chall Sieh 


lenges comparison at the price 


(2) an instrument that finds a market among 
people of good taste and the means to satisfy 
it; (3) standards that win for the store = 
priceless asset of satisfied customers, 

(4) a name-value gained through the Bo 
will of many thousands of owners. The 
Hazelton selis at a clean profit and stays sold. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


Bullders of Quality Pianos Since 1849 


687 WEST 56TH STREET 


New York City 





American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas egg a prize over 


whole world at pove ghagge For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in "the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 
Illustrated books—free. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chieago 
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Panatropes that were used to deliver his message, made an 
additional touch of realism. 


The housing problem that brought about apartment life 
with its consequent economy of space has long been one 
of the serious difficulties for the piano dealer. Further- 
more the problem is increasing as the floor space in these 
newer apartment seems to shrink. The 

The new Hamilton Model 230 seems to be an answer. It 
is small enough for the most modest quarters. Its tone is 
ample with all the characteristics of the larger instrument 
retained, and in addition it is a highly individualized product. 
It is not a toy, nor does it resemble one in spite of its size. 
In fact it presents a luxurious front that will add to the at- 
tractiveness of any room in which it may be placed. 

The Baldwin Piano Company has already received a 
number of requests for further information about this new 
product, and a heavy demand is anticipated as soon as the 
new instruments are ready for shipment. Judging from 
the interest aroused by the circular announcing its appear- 





New Gulbransen August Rolls 


Gulbransen Music Roll Corporation has made a 
careful selection among the popular songs of the day for 
listing in the August bulletin prepared by that company. 
The big hits, Charmaine, Lucky Lindy and The Doll Dance, 
are among the dozen new rolls. There are two ballads, the 
ever popular Largo from the New World Symphony, popu- 
larly known as Goin’ Home, and Indian Love Call from 
Rose Marie. There is also a violin accompaniment record 
for Dvorak’s Humoresque. 


ROHIT 


RODUCING 
UBLI 





Foster & Waldo Continue Melody Way 


Foster & Waldo of Minneapolis have met with such suc- 
cess in staging Melody Way classes at their warerooms that 
they have decided to start a new series to last until the end 
of summer. The offer of continued free piano lessons have 
been featured in full page displays in the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, the newspaper which has been sponsor for the Melody 
Way contest idea in that city. Hundreds of pupils have 
entered the Foster & Waldo classes, where ample teaching 
facilities have been provided. 


Abraham & Straus Take Columbia Line 
An important retail outlet for the Columbia New Process 
Records, made by the Columbia Phonograph Company, was 
with the entire mechanism in- recently established in one of Brooklyn’s largest department 
stalled within the confines of a stores, Abraham & Straus. The announcement made by 
normal straight grand piano the store took the form of a concert open to the public, at 
ae diine. te which many Columbia artists appeared in person, including 
— omproymng mart ars George O’Brien, John Oakley, Vaughn DeLeath, widely 
side-curtains, no distortion of known as “the original radio girl,” Seamus O’Doherty, and 
the case, and still maintaining 


Billy Day. 
the artistic supremacy that 
has been conceded to the 
WELTE-MIGNON since its 
inception. 
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New Schulz Southwestern Manager 


J. A. Anderson, who for the past nineteen years has been 
assistant manager of the Southeastern territory for the M. 
Schulz Company of Chicago, has received a well merited re- a oo 
ward for his long and faithful services by being appointed {bi York Employing Printers Association 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY 


318-326 West 39th Street 
*LACkawanna 9315 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
695 Fifth Ave., New. York 


: ~ * as eat United Typothetae of America 
to represent the company in Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. iaitieends detedhaten of Mose eo 
He will make his headquarters at Dallas, a strategic point 
which will facilitate service to the Schulz dealers in that 
territory, 
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Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 








LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 





““Small Grand with a Big Tone’’ 
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UPRIGHTS 


; j JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO. !x«. 
, MANUFACTURERS 


Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. 
Office, 37 W. 37th St.. NEW YORK 








THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 


_ A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Gro. W. ALten, Pres 
628 West 51st Street 
New York 
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McMackin Piano Service Co. 
Shows Remarkable Growth 


A good many Middle Western piano manufacturers are 
finding the services of the McMackin Piano Service Com- 
pany a valuable adjunct in their work of reconditioning 
instruments. The McMackin Piano Service Company is 
located in Des Moines, Iowa, and specializes in the work of 
recovering piano keys. 

The history of this company is an interesting illustration 
of how a one man enterprise has steadily grown into a 
fairly sizable and highly reputable business. It was started 
in 1921 by Lawrence E, McMackin, who prior to that time 
had been connected with the Smith & Barnes Piano Co. in 
Chicago. Mr. McMackin started his career in the piano 
business with the above named firm in 1905 as a tuner, and 
later took up every phase of piano building, including key 
making, etc. 

Although the business has grown considerably since its 
inception six years ago, Mr. McMackin’s attention to the 
details of the business has never diminished. He has paid 
strict attention to the securing of a skilled personnel and no 
work leaves the factory until carefully inspected by him. 
The material used in this work is the finest grade of heavy 
pyralin, beveled and polished, and the workmanship will 
stand comparison with any work of this nature in the coun- 
try. The factory and equipment are owned outright by Mr. 
McMackin, who deals directly with one of the largest 
ivorine factories in the state, buying in large quantities at 
a substantial discount. 

It is unfair, however, to state that L. F. McMackin won 
his success single handed, for as he expresses it himself, in 
1921 he met “the girl of his dreams” in Des Moines, mar- 
ried her, and with her inspiration and help has risen to his 


present success. 





Schumann Announces Two New Models 

The Schumann Piano Company, Rockford, Ill., has an- 
nounced that two new pianos, one a grand and the other an 
upright, are soon to appear. Both of these instruments fol- 
low the modern trend of conserving space and will be 
diminutive models, as the name which has been selected for 
them, the Schumann Parlorette, indicates. In the announce- 
ment the company stated that, “In the designing of the scale 
we have provided for more string length than has usually 
been found among the old size of string lengths in uprights. 
30th of these new instruments are finished in Schumann 
smooth-as-satin lacquer.” 





Muehlhauser Shows Milton Tom Thumb 


Muehlhauser Bros. Co. are attracting a great deal of at- 
tention to their store these days on account of a Milton Tom 
Thumb model they haye on display. The average person 
cannot apparently believe that it is a practical instrument 
for after gazing at it through the window they come into 
the store and ask to hear it played. The tone and beauty 
of the little instrument are making a great impression and 
Otto C. Muehlhauser is confident that there will be a large 
number soon in, Cleveland homes. 





Omaha Takes Melody Way 


Omaha, Neb., is another city in which the Miessner Melody 
Way plan of group piano instruction is being featured. The 
plan in that city is being jointly sponsored by three of its 
leading music houses, the A. Hospe Company, Schmoller & 
Muller, and the Mickel Music House. It is estimated that 
about 3,000 pupils have entered the classes, which includes a 
large out-of-town enrollment. 





Badger Music Shop Moves 

The Badger Music Shop, Chickering representative in 
Milwaukee, Wis., is now comfortably installed in its new 
quarters in the Music Arts Building, at the corner of 
Broadway and Mason street. The new showrooms are 
handsomely decorated and are equipped throughout with 
new stock, all of the old stock having been disposed of at 
the old location. 


Q RS Has Organ Rolls 


The regular Q R S list for August contains thirty-two 
songs covering most of the popular current hits. Among 
these are two songs with the new organ arrangement which 
is fast gaining in popular favor. They are Paradise Isle, 
and A Kiss Before the Dawn. Consolation, Charmaine, Ha- 
vana, Just Once Again, and No Wonder I’m Happy are also 
listed. 








Tests for New Rust Proof Piano Wire 


The American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of “Crown,” and “Perfected,” piano wire has announced 
that it is conducting an extensive course of research and ex- 
perimentation to discover a rust proof wire to be utilized 
in pianos. A number of pianos have been strung with the 
new wire and are being carefully tested. So far the tests 
have proven very satisfactory. 
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The Victor Relists 
Some Old Favorites 


The Victor Talking Machine Company has completed the 
relisting of a number of the selections’ recorded under the 
old process, and is calling the attention of its dealers to this 
sales help. For a considerable time past it has been evident 
that there still existed a demand for the old songs which 
were not relisted in the new Orthophonic catalogue. There 
was a considerable problem in how to meet this demand, 
until the company decided to meet it by the production of a 
special library to meet just such casual demands. There 
are probably 3,000 or more records listed in this special cata- 
logue. 

In a foreword to the catalogue the company states that 
the compilation represents a relisting of numbers at one time 
appearing in the general catalogue. “Practically all these 
records,” states the bulletin, “were made by the now aban- 
doned process of horn or acoustic recording, now perma- 
nently replaced by Orthophonic methods. But their musical, 
historic, or personal interest has proven so great that buyers, 
lovers and students of music, will not permit us to discon- 
tinue them, 
dead; and these of course, will remain unique. Others em- 
body music which may not again be recorded. As with old 
books their interest will not diminish but grow with time.” 


Some of these are the work of artists now 


The Great Artists 
An examination of the listing of these old time numbers 
immediately proves the wisdom of this decision of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company. 
is, naturally, that of Enrico Caruso, declared by many to be 


One name that stands out 


not only the greatest tenor of his time, but of all time. His 
recordings naturally have an almost irresistible appeal, no 
matter what the number or the circumstances of recording. 

The great violinists are represented, and show the first re- 
cording efforts of such great artists as Kreisler, Heifetz, 
Zimbalist, and others. 
the really great women violinists, and Hugo Kreisler, a 
brother of Fritz Kreisler, and in addition a fine cellist. His 
reputation, however, was far overshadowed by that of his 
more famous brother. 

The great names in the operatic world, Jeritza, Farrar, 
Gigli, Bori, Schumann-Heink, Edward Johnson, Whitehill, 
Journet, de Luca, Braslau—to mention but a few of many 
are also listed here. 

There are other names great on concert stages such as 


There is also Maud Powell, one of 


the two Homers, mother and daughter, Alma Gluck, John 
McCormack, Evan Williams, a great American tenor now 
dead but well remembered, Reinald Werrenrath, Julia Culp, 
Mabel Garrison, and many others. 


The Popular Stars 

Perhaps an even greater reason for the relisting of these 
old time pieces were those songs and performers who did 
so much to popularize the talking machine in its early days, 
and who have survived the test of time so that their appeal 
today is as widespread as it ever was. There might be many 
flaws in the singing of Billy Murray, but the demand for 
samples of his art still exist. Likewise the famous team 
of Collins and Harlan, singing the sob-ballads of fifteen and 
more years ago, Harry Lauder’s (not Sir then) songs 
and monologues. Henry Burr and Elsie Baker were others 
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of that early era who have retained a considerable measure 
of popularity. Louise and Ferrara, one of the first ukelele 
and.vocal teams that did much to bring about the great 
“ukelele era” in American musical history, also have some 
of their first numbers relisted. 

There are the slapstick records of the Avon Comedy Four, 
and the close harmony of the Orpheus and Peerless Quar- 
tettes ; negro spirituals by choruses from Fisk and Tuskegee ; 
and the stirring marches rendered by Sousa’s Band and also 
the Band organized by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

All in all there is contained in this Victor catalogue a 
wealth of musical lore that might stand as a sort of text- 
book of the beginning of the modern talking machine. 

There are naturally sound business reasons behind this 
move of the Victor Talking Machine Company, but judged 
on grounds of sentiment alone there is much to commend 
in this action. There is no doubt but that there does exist 
a demand of the sort that brought forth the relisting of 
these 3,000 odd numbers. That demand comes from some 
deep rooted sentiment in the hearts of many. When these 
songs were recorded the talking machine was looked upon as 
a marvelous instrument, and there was no criticism to be 
heard. It worked and that was all the people cared about. 

It is an interesting fact that despite the vast improvement 
in the new type of talking machine and phonograph and the 
new type of records capable of producing a much truer re- 
production of the original, this latest advance in the talking 
machine and phonograph world is not looked upon with half 
or even a fractional part of the wonder and admiration with 
which the early machines were invested. 





Government Approves Packard Pianos 

The Packard Piano Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
recently the recipient of an order from the United States 
District Training School at Washington, D. C., for four 
pianos, and another order from the United States Indian 
Service for five Packard pianos. These last five will see 
service in various divisions of the Indian territory. These 
two orders illustrate in a remarkable fashion the popularity 
that the Packard enjoys in so called “official circles,” mean- 
ing thereby those who are in intimate contact with the work- 
ings of the United States government. 

During the war the Packard Piano Company did its part 
by producing airplane propeller blades in its plant at Ft. 
Wayne, and these products stood the test of use so well that 
government officials came to appreciate the quality of ma- 
terials and honesty of craftsmanship that go into any Pack- 
ard product. 


Straube Features New Sonata Grand 

The Straube Piano Company, Hammond, Ind., is receiv- 
ing a good many compliments from the trade on its new 
Straube Sonata grand, first brought out at the Chicago Con- 
ventions. This piano is claimed to be the smallest full scale 
grand in the world, and be that claim as it may, it surely 
is a first rate bit of piano craftsmanship, with an astonish- 
ingly deep and resonant tone. There are several special 
constructional features about this new Sonata grand that 
are worthy of note, particularly the laminated post construc- 
tion and the built-up key-bed. The Straube Piano Com- 
pany is planning to feature this grand in its coming pub- 
licity, and in the meanwhile is receiving a number of re- 
quests from dealers for further details. 


Boy Wins Seattle Piano Contest 

The piano contest recently staged in Seattle under the 
auspices of the Post-Intelligencer in cooperation with the 
First National Pictures, was won by an eleven year old boy, 
Benny Witte, who thereby became invested with the title 
Champion Amateur Pianist. He also won a piano donated 
by the Ned Douglas’ University Music Store as the grand 
prize. Second prize was also won by a boy, Ray Holmes; 
while third prize was captured by Pauline Falk. Master 
Witte was recently the winner of a piano contest held in the 
Seattle schools. 


Addition to Wurlitzer Field Force 
An important change has been announced in the personnel 
of the Wurlitzer travelling forces. Claude E. A. Clark 
will represent the Rudolph Wurlitzer Mfg. Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and the Wurlitzer Grand Piano 
Company, DeKalb, Ill., in the Middle West, including the 
states of Illinois, lowa, Indiana, and part of Missouri. This 


territory was formerly covered by Charles Howe, who is 


ill at the present time. Upon his recovery, Mr. Clark will 


take up important work in the Wurlitzer executive division. 





New Windows for Sherman, Clay 
Sherman, Clay & Co. is putting a new front to its store 
in San Jose, Cal. Instead of windows that present a flat 


appearance to the street, there will be one central window 


with an arcade around it, and the windows at the sides and 
in the rear of the arcade will be attractively finished, in the 
style of the central window. 
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of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous Instrument. 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
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The New Era of Piano Merchandising 
—How to Estimate Potential Sales 


By Dwicut R. Davis 


For the past few years it has been evident that a marked 
change has been wrought in the method of selling pianos. 
The old, rather unscientific, hit-or-miss system no longer 
prevails and a new era has begun where merchandising 
ability has been placed at a premium. There has been no 
sudden change and it would be difficult to point out the 
exact line of demarcation, but at the time these words are 
written it is evident that the change is complete and com- 
prehensive 

The piano, selling as the art product, and further as the 
fundamental instrument of the noblest of the arts, music, 
has enjoyed peculiar immunities and privileges. It was 
generally granted that no home with any pretentions to cul- 
ture or social eminence could afford to be without a piano. 
In other words, the piano, though technically termed a 
In those halcyon 
It was merely a 


luxury product, was a cultural necessity. 
days the piano did riot have to be sold. 
question as to whether the prospect had enough money to 
pay for it and which of the competing piano makes would 
be selected. 


New Conditions—New Arguments 

None of the arguments that the present day piano sales- 
man has to face ever entered the negotiations. There was 
for example no question as to whether there would be 
room in the home for the instrument. There was plenty 
of room even for the monster squares and later the huge 
uprights and oversize grands. The present day salesman 
goes equipped with a floor pattern showing that the baby 
grand can be fitted into a comparatively small space, and 
is ready at a moment's notice, in the form of a hint as to 
the size of the apartment into which the piano is to go, to 
talk about the new diminutive models, which are especially 
designed to meet the exigencies of modern apartment life. 

Competition of a more subtle sort is also offered through 
the vast increase in the instalment system. There is not 
alone the automobile, but a thousand and one different sorts 
of electrical appliances, all intended to make life in the 
home more comfortable. The radio is another new factor. 
In fact there are few articles that can be mentioned on 
which a deferred system of payment is not available. 

One of the important aspects of the new era of piano 
merchandising is the introduction of scientific merchandis- 
ing methods. Hand to mouth buying, although practised to 
a certain extent in the piano industry as in other lines, is 
already recognized as no longer satisfactory. In the manu- 
facturing end of the industry a number of the progressive 
concerns have budgeted their product on a twelve months 
in order to be in a position to take care of at least 
a part of the last minute Many 
dealers on the other hand have recognized the impractic- 
ability of forcing the manufacturer to “hold the bag,” and 


basis 


orders of their dealers. 


have established a quota on a yearly basis in order to have 
an adequate stock for all seasons of the year. 


Estimating Potential Sales 
With all of this there has come to the fore the old prob- 
in estimating the potential sales avail- 
It is a problem that confronts 
The problem tan be very 


lem of efficiency 
able in a given community. 
every dealer in the business. 
nicely worked out on paper, but unfortunately the results 
thus obtained are merely paper ones. The typical method 
is to get an approximation of the potential purchasing power, 
proportion of that money that 
make 


make an estimate of the 


expended for musical entertainment, 
allowance for those families that already 


and the residue should form a working basis for the poten- 


normally is 
possess pianos, 
tial purchase of musical instruments 

Most of the factors in the above equation can be obtained 
with a reasonable expenditure of energy. The chief factor 
is to make full and adequate use of the work of the out- 
side the canvassers, doorbell ringers, or what- 
ever new fangled term that may be applied to them. The 
outside force under the direction of a keen and hustling 
manager ought to he able to determine, in addition to a fair 


sales force 


number of fairly live prospects, an estimate of the number * 


of pianos in the homes so prospected, and in addition, per- 
The old 
and time honored musical census is one way at least that is 
still employed to advantage by many institutions. 


haps, the age’ and condition of those instruments. 


In this respect the piano dealer may take advantage of 
the work of other lines with a wider market and a more 
general appeal, and transcribe the results of their experi- 
ments into terms which will be of more immediate benefit 
to their own business. At a sales conference recently held 
by another industrial line in Philadelphia many of these 


principles were outlined as in an exceptionally clear and 
attention-compelling fashion. 


The Real Use of Research 

“Estimating sales possibilities,” said one speaker, “must 
be based on two widely divergent factors. One of these is 
the personality of the business. The other is the knowl- 
edge of the market and the judgment used in making use 
of this knowledge. 

“This leads up to the much maligned word research. 
Research is a word which has been bandied about by mer- 
chants, advertising men, special investigators, and writers 
on economics for many years. In some respects, the word 
is in ill repute because so much so-called research is neither 
conclusive nor intelligent—in short research is overdone be- 
cause it is underdone. 

“To be significant to the retailer, research must be under- 
stood by him as a business principle, not as a business 
generality. In its implication it involves not only discrim- 
ination as to sources of information and the study of sig- 
nificant factors as indexes of value to specific businesses, 
but a complete understanding of what it means to say that 
the buying power of a community is such and such, that 
the market limits of any one store are such and such, that 
the population has this and that set of habits, ete. The 
merchant must translate these figures into terms of his own 
business, based on principles upon which he wises to con- 
duct his business. 

“Today as never before, we have factors entering into 
our daily life which are radically shifting marketing, so 
that a marketing map of ten years ago has no value in the 
scheme of things today. 

“In this connection it may be well to recognize that the 
shifting in of markets has developed merchandise into two 
classes. The first might be called ‘service station’ mer- 
chandise—goods which have a known value to the consumer 
and in which the reputation of the store in which he buys 
plays little or no part. There are innumerable types of 
merchandise generally identified to the consumer through 
quality, advertising, and good merchandising which makes 
the place of purchase an unimportant matter. Convenience 
is the thing that counts for volume and general distribu- 
tion is the essential factor in the manufacturer’s sales 
scheme, in connection with ‘service station’ merchandise. 

“ ‘Shopping merchandise,’ on the other hand, calls for 
two factors—confidence in the merchandise itself, but also 
confidence in the merchant who sells it, for this merchandise 
is one in which there is some latitude for discrimination in 
the purchase. It calls for stock, for service, for atmos- 
phere, for all of the things that attract the shopper.” 


The Piano Dealer’s Position 

There is no question but that if the piano falls into the 
last named category not only has every piano line some 
marked differentiation from every other make, but each 
piano in each line presents certain intangible points of dif- 
ference, based on tone, finish, model, or design. Unques- 
tionably the part played by the dealer is a prominent one. 
The piano dealer is a marked man in his community, and 
this is particularly true in the smaller centers where the 
proportion of “drop-in” trade is incalculably smaller due 
to the constant nature of the population. It is a part of 
the small town dealer’s institutional policy to identify him- 
self prominently with civic affairs, not alone for the pur- 
pose of coming in contact with immediate prospects, but 
to build for himself a reputation of being interested in the 
larger community affairs, especially where music is con- 
cerned. When it is remembered that the small town dealer 
really represents the backbone of the trade, and this in spite 
of the huge annual sales of certain of the larger institutions 
in the big centers of population, it will be seen how closely 
this fits into the general scheme of piano merchandising. 


The Importance of Buying Habits 

Another important point brought up by the same speaker 
was to the effect that “buying habits” were much more 
important than “purchasing power.” In bringing out the 
difference between these two terms he made reference to 
the recent governmental analysis of the Baltimore market 
in the jewelry trade. The jewelry trade is a far cry from 
the piano business but the point which is illustrated is very 
much to the point. 


“Power” and “Habit” 


The differentiation between “purchasing power” and “pur- 
chasing habit” is excellently illustrated in a few figures 


August 1, 1927 


relating to jewelry sales from the preliminary Baltimore 
census report: 


Population 

Number jewelry stores 

Number employes in jewelry stores 
Total sales of jewelry stores 

Average sales per jewelry store 

Annual sales of jewelry stores, per capita 
Jewelry and silverware sales of depart- 


145 
430 
$5,353,400 


ment stores 
Department store sales of jewelry, per 
capita 


Total annual sales of jewelry, per capita 


*Total figure estimated by taking 1.72 per cent of total 
department store sales, this being their average sales of 
jewelry and silverware. 


While the “purchasing habit” in 1926 caused the people 
of Baltimore to spend 1.48 per cent of their merchandise, 
money for jewelry, they had the “purchasing power” to 
spend, two, four, eight or ten times this much if they had 
wanted jewelry as badly as they wanted candy, or auto- 
mobiles, or furniture, or clothing, or any of the other things 
for which they spent more money. 

Translated into terms of the problem of the individual 
piano dealer, the information that he might obtain along 
these lines of the individual community which he serves, he 
should at the end of his research efforts be aware of one 
Either he is selling to the full limits 
of the estimated purchasing power of his community, and 
only exceptional conditions will enable his expanding be- 
yond those limits. In that case he will of necessity have 
to consider extending his selling area by reaching out into 


or two conditions. 


outlying territories. 

The other condition naturally arises when the dealer dis- 
covers that the community’s expenditures for music are far 
below the general average. In that case it is clearly indi- 
that a general campaign for music should bring 
large results. There must be special factors in that par- 
ticular community which are militating against the sales of 
pianos, and it is up to: him to discover them. Once found, 
methods for correcting the situation will be easily found. 

This is perhaps the true significance of the new era of 

It gives the piano dealer a margin 
discouraging slack times that occur 
He can lay his 
finger, as it were, upon the cause, and know whether it is 
due to some lack in his own organization, or to conditions 
which are temporarily out of his control. There is no 
method yet known which enables any business to run at 
high speed from one year’s end to another, but at least 


cated 


piano merchandising. 
of protection in the 
periodically in every line of business. 


scientific management can keep things moving at an even 
pace and in a direct line towards bigger sales. 

Piano merchandising has grown up, but there is. still 
room for greater growth and a closer contact with modern 
methods of research and marketing. 


(To be Continued.) 





Steck Factory Addition Completed 


The addition to the Neponset, Mass., factory of the 


George Steck Piano Company is now completed. Ground 
was broken for this extension early in March. This five- 
story plant makes an impressive appearance with its new 
addition, now being 650 feet long and 88 feet wide. The 
equipment throughout is of the most up-to-date type, with 
overhead lighting fixtures, an excellent trackage system 
covering over a mile of sidings, a fine loading platform, 
and a huge lumber yard having a capacity of a million 
and a half feet of lumber. With the putting of the new 
addition into operation the projected plan of the company 
for producting several new styles will be carried out. Ac- 
cording to Paul Fink, president of the George Steck Piano 
Company the addition of these new styles will make the 
Steck line a complete one in every respect. 





Melody Way for Milwaukee 


It is expected that the coming of autumn will see Mil- 
waukee enrolled in the list of those cities which have put 
on Melody Way Contests on a city-wide basis. The move- 
ment is being sponsored by the Wisconsin Association of 
Music Merchants, while the Milwaukee Journal has prom- 
ised its assistance. in giving publicity to the project. One 
course of lessons has already been given, and a second series 
will be initiated about the time schools reopen. 





Brunswick Coast Branches Combine 

The San Francisco and Los Angeles branches of the 
Brunswick have been consolidated, beginning with July 1. 
F. A. Smith, for years past manager of the San Francisco 
branch of the Brunswick, resigned. His successor is F. P. 
Simpson, branch manager at Los Angeles, who has taken 
over the management of the San Francisco branch while 
continuing his activities as Los Angeles manager. 
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The William & Mary Period Piano 


The peer of any piano in existence made under the 
control of the same two families for the past 63 years. 
The Period design and casing not only embodies the 
all essential authenticity, but harmonious beauty as 
well...A superlative action and a golden tone of rare 


beauty and resonant sweetness. 


All KRANICH & BACH Period Models are also obtain- 
able in the Reproducing Welte-Mignon (Licensee) 


Pianos. 


WILLIAM & MARY LOUIS XV QUEEN ANNE CORDOVAN ORIENTAL 
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